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RECEIVER FOR WHITMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fitchburg Paper Co. Files Bill in Equity and Judge William A. Burns of the Hampden County Supreme Court 
Appoints George Webster, Assistant Treasurer of the firm.as Temporary Receiver—Fear of a Shut- 
‘ down at Plant Hastened Move on Part of Plaintiff Company—lIndebtedness of Company Said to 
Be $260,000, While Assets Are Estimated at $101,098.62. 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HoLyoKe, Mass., December 24, 1923—The Whitmore Manufac- 
turing Company of Holyoke of which John J. White is manager and 
head was placed in the hands of a receiver by Judge William A. 
Burns of the Hampden County Superior Court Thursday of last 
week following the filing of a bill in equity by the Fitchburg Paper 
Company of Fitchburg in which it was set forth that the Whitmore 
concern owed them $23,242.34. Judge Burns appointed George 
Webster, assistant treasurer of the firm, as the temporary re- 
ceiver. 

The plaintiffs alleged in their bill in equity that the indebtedness 
to the plaintiff company was on promissory notes and expressed 
its belief that the defendant company was solvent and declared that 
the present bill is brought in behalf of other creditors also who 
may desire to become parties to this proceeding. According to the 
plaintiff company the total indebtedness of the Company is about 
$260,000. 

Feared a Shut-Down 

It is stated further in the bill that the plaintiff Company be- 
lieves that the assets of the Whitmore concern are about $101,098.62 
and that it was feared unless a receiver should be appointed that 
the concern might shut down and the creditors and others, includ- 
ing the stockholders, suffer great loss, and that even the capital 
stock of $125,000 might be wiped out. 

Suit had previously been brought by the Revere Trust Company 
of Lynn and the plaintiff company feared that other suits were ir 
contemplation and that a receiver was the best means for con- 
serving the interests of the concern, the creditors and all others 
having a financial interest. 


Lawyers Make No Statement 

\very, Gaylor and Davenport, who are counsel for the Fitch- 
burg Paper Company, had no statement to give out. “We have 
nothing to say at this time,” said Attorney N. P. Avery, senior 
member of the firm. Attorney John S. Bagley, who was retained 
for the Whitmore Manufacturing Company, was very optimistic 
as to the outcome. “Lack of ready cash or quick assets are at the 
bottom of the firm’s troubles,” he said. He looked to see the 
troubles of the firm, soon relieved and business continue as usual. 
The factory is still operating with a fair amount of orders. 

Treasurer John J. White is ill with threatened nervous prostra- 
tion. Assignee George Webster said tonight that an inventory was 
now being taken and that the meeting of the creditors would not 
be called until this had been completed. He announced the prob- 
able assets to be $451,000 and the liabilities at $283,000. It is cur- 
rently believed in the city, among paper mill men, that a reorgani- 
zation will follow the meeting of the creditors. 

Coated Paper Plant 

The Whitmore Manufacturing Company is a coated paper plant 
located on Canal and Appleton streets and manufactures surface 
coated paper, enameled and plated paper, pasted specialties, playing 


card stock, fine coated lithograph paper and the like. Former 
Mayor John J. White obtained control about six years ago. The 
Company was organized about 40 years ago. 


Writes Senators and Congressmen 

As the result of the referendum taken by the paper industry on 
the questions of the bonus and the Mellon plan for reduction of taxes, 
the following letter has been sent by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Executive 
Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, to Senators 
and Congressmen from the paper making states: 

“During the past month a questionnaire was sent to over 400 pulp 
and paper mills in the United States, from Maine to California. This 
questionnaire asked the attitude of pulp and paper manufacturers 
as to the proposed soldiers’ bonus and as to Secretary Mellon’s tax 
reduction proposals. 

“A large proportion of questionnaires have been returned to the 
Association and over 99 per cent of the pulp and paper mills re- 
porting are opposed absolutely to a bonus for able-bodied veterans, 
though they are strongly in favor of the government doing every- 
thing within reason for sick and wounded veterans. 

“Over 95 per cent of the pulp and paper mills reporting are 
strongly in favor of proposals for tax reduction as made by Secre- 
tary Mellon. 

“As a national association, representing paper manufacturers from 
Maine to California, we urge your opposition to the bonus and your 
support of reasonable tax reductions. We speak in this matter 
for the entire pulp and paper industry of the United States.” 


John J. Sullivan to Leave Eastern Co. 
Bancor, Me., December 24, 1923.—John J. Sullivan, for the past 
17 years connected in an executive capacity with the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, will on January 1 sever his connection with that 
company to take up other work with a company in the middle west 


for which he has been acting as consultant for some time. Mr. 
Sullivan is one of the best known paper men in New England. 
Starting as a young man, he has devoted the greater part of his life 
to the paper trade and is recognized as an authority on fine writing 
papers and their manufacture. 


Advisory Committee to Meet 

The date for the conference of the newly appointed Advisory Com- 
mittee from the Paper Industry for the Department of Agriculture 
with Secretary Wallace of the Department, has been definitely set 
for February 7 at Washington. EF 

This will be the first meeting of the Committee which has been 
asked by Secretary Wallace to represent the paper industry in con- 
ference with him as to problems involving the Department, particu- 
larly those relating to forestry, the Forest Products Laboratory and 
similar bureaus which are devoting special attention to problems 
affecting the manufacture of pulp and paper. 
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MONTREAL CONCERN FACES 
BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS 


Petition Filed Against Bay Sulphite Co. Is Granted by 
Registrar in Bankruptcy—Prince Rupert Sulphite Co. to 
Build New Sulphite Mill—Brompton Pulp and Paper Co. 
in Million Dollar Deal of Timber Interests—Financial 
Statement of Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co. Shows 
Great Improvement in Concern’s Affairs—Lack of Snow 
Hampers Lumbering Operations. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Montreat, Que., December 24, 1923——A petition in bankruptcy 
has been presented against the Bay Sulphite Company for a claim 
of $22,000, said to be owing for the cutting of timber in Chandler, 
Gaspe. The registrar in bankruptcy granted the petition, but the 
company will continue operations in the meantime. The Bay Sul- 
phite Company was organized by Sir Frederick Becker during the 
war under the name of Ha! Ha! Bay Sulphite Company and un- 
til recently Sir Frederick Becker was the head of the organization. 
After the failure of Becker & Co. his stock holdings were trans- 
ferred to Canadian interests. The Bay Sulphite Company came be- 
fore the public prominently in April last when an issue of $3,000,000 
of 6% per cent, 20-year bonds, was offered to the public. In an 
agreement with the Chicoutimi Pulp Company the Bay Sulphite 
Company took over the Chandler Mill of the former company 
which manufactured sulphite pulp, and has been operating this. 
At the time of the issue of bonds the directors of the Bay Sulphite 
Company were as follows: Sir Frederick Becker, Victor A. Mitchell, 
K. C, Arthur C. Hastings, G. R. Hall Caine, M. P., John W. 
Ross, J. H. Gundy, R. O. Sweezy, A. M. Irvine and J. Sureth. 

The announcement of the appointment of a receiver for the com- 
pany brings the question of the position of the bondholders into 
the foreground. Those in touch with the situation appear to be 
confident that the bondholders are fully protected by the assets of 
the company and that any sale to an outside company, such as 
seems probable under present condition, is likely to realize some- 
what more than this amount. The properties of the Bay Sulphite 
Company consist of a sulphite pulp mill at Ha! Ha! Bay with a 
capacity of 45,000 tons of sulphite pulp and the Chandler mill which 
formerly belonged to the ‘Chicoutimi Paper Company with a capacity 
of 30,000 tons of sulphite pulp. This latter property was taken 
over by Bay Sulphite Company from the St. Lawrence Pulp and 
Paper Corporation, a subsidiary of the Chicoutimi Pulp Company, 
in return for stock in Bay Sulphite Company and a yearly pay- 
ment. The last interest payment on the Bay Sulphite Company 
bonds was due and paid on October 1 last so that the next half 
year payment is not due until the first of April. After the failure 
of Becker & Co. some of the contracts made with mills overseas 
were continued and others cancelled so that part of the pulp of the 
company has been shipped to England and part has been sold to new 
customers in the United States. It is stated that the earnings of 
the company at the present time are considerably more than sufficient 
to meet bond interests requirements. 


Brompton Obtains New Timber Limits 


A million dollar deal involving the transfer of the B. C. Howard 
and Company timber interests at English Lake, has been confirmed 
by F. N. McCrea, M. P., president of the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, and by Charles B. Howard, president of the B.C. Howard 
Company, Ltd. The transaction represents one of the biggest deals 
ever put through in the Eastern Townships, and the purchase by 
the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company of these timber limits, 
places the company in a splendid physical condition. The trans- 
action was carried through Messrs. F. N. McCrea, M. P., presi- 





dent of the Brompton company; J. A. BothweJl, general manager 
of the company, and Charles B. Howard, president of B. C. Howard 
& Co., Ltd. The property is situated at English Lake., Que., in the 
county of Montmagny, and consists of 25,000 acres of freehold 
timber land in Canada and controlling interest in 140,000 acres of 
freehold timber land in the state of Maine. These lands are alt 
tributary to the northwest branch of the St. John river. The 
various branches of this stream allow the company to drive its pulp- 
wood and logs to the mill at a minimum expense and the holding 
found is a small lake known as English Lake, which practically 
eliminates the risk of loss by fire or flood, and makes an ideal hold- 
ing ground for the logs until sawn or until rossed. From this 
property the pulpwood will be shipped over the Quebec Central 
Railway to the company’s pulp and paper mills at East Anus, 
Brompton and Groveton, the distance being about 150 miles. This 
is probably the finest timber proposition along the line of the Que. 
bec Central, and in fact, the last one available in this section, and 
will thus place the Brompton company as to its supply of raw 
material, among the strongest companies in Canada. 


New Sulphite Mill at Prince Rupert 


The Prince Rupert Sulphite Company, Ltd., of Prince Rupert, 
B. C., which recently purchased the Emerson Mill and timber limits, 
has prepared plans and ordered machinery for a 90 ton bleached sul- 
phite pulp plant at Prince Rupert. From 600 to 700 men will be 
employed. This property was originally included in the scheme of 
the Prince Rupert Pulp and Paper Company, which was unable to 
go on through lack of funds. 


The Whalen Company 


E. M. Mills, who has been appointed receiver and general man- 
ager of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company of Port Alice, B. C., 
in succession to G. R. Gyles, is vice-president and general manager 
of the Washington Pulp and Paper Company and is largely inter- 
ested in the Zellerbach Paper Company of California. Mr. Mills 
will reside in British Columbia. The new receiver and general man- 
ager was directed by the court to enter into a $50,000 bond. Mr. 
Douglas, representative of the bondholders, stated the bondholders 
wished a practical pulp man to take charge in the place of Mr. 
Gyles, who is a chartered accountant. Knox Walton, for the second 
debenture holders, consented to the appointment, as did also Joseph 
Singer, counsel for the Whalen Company. The situation with re- 
gard to the company is very serious, said Mr. Walkem, and it is 
only by capable management that the industry will be saved for 
the province. Mr.-Mills is a man of great ability and has or- 
ganized similar companies. There was no opposition from the com- 
pany’s creditors, who met here, about 100 of them, and decided not 
to object to the change. 


The Pulpwood Commission 

The Royal Commission on pulpwood will resume its sessions on 
January 14 at Port Arthur, and then proceed to North Bay and 
Sault Ste. Marie. A three-day hearing will be held at Cochrane on 
January 24, 25 and 26. In March the Commission will sit in Quebec 
Province and will hold one session at Edmundston, N. B. In April 
the Commission will leave for Winnipeg, Edmonton, Regina and 
other places in the west, and will spend several weeks in British 
Columbia. 


Wayagamack Co. Shows Improvement 


For the twelve months ended with November 30 of this year, the 
financial statements of Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, 
Ltd., shows a decided improvement over the previous year, with 
profits for the year under review shown at $893,495 as compared with 
$372,030 in the preceding year, while in 1921 a loss of $156,712 was 
shown. Net for the year, after all charges, including $217,140 for 
stumpage, an amount considerably in excess of what is considered 
necessary by the government, is shown at $206,355, which is equal 
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to 4.12 per cent on the stock of the company outstanding, and com- 
pares with a debit of $108,892 in the preceding year. From the 
year’s profits of $893,495 is deducted bond interest, at $300,000, bond 
discount, at $10,000, depreciation at $160,000, and stumpage at $217,- 
140, leaving the net as above given, and as no dividends were paid 
during the period under review, the surplus for the year was 
206,355 which, added to the balance of $901,922, brings the total 
profit and loss balance up to $1,108,277. The balance sheet portion 
of the exhibit shows among the assets an increase in plant, etc., of 
over half a million, when compared with the previous year, while 
accounts receivable are lower about $50,000, with cash slightly 
higher. Among the liabilities the most important change is in bank 
loans, which are completely cleaned up, having stood at $425,000 
in the previous report. Other changes were of an unimportant na- 
ture. An improvement of $131,011 is shown in the working capital 
position of the company. Current assets in the report under review 
are shown at $2,131,615 and current liabilities at $615,898. The lat- 
ter does not include an item of $124,000, being the balance price 
of new machinery which account is payable monthly over a period 
of two years. 


Lack of Snow in the Woods 


The remarkably mild and open winter which has prevailed all 
over Canada so far this year is having its effects on lambering 
operations in the woods. From some districts reports came that 
the weather is very favorable for operations while in others it is 
stated that the effect is most detrimental. For instance, one of the 
leading operators in the Ottawa Valley says: “The weather has 
been ideal for log making, as the men have been able to get from 
the camp to the scene of cutting operations quickly, and the absence 
of snow has not hampered their workings in the woods. We could 
not have had better weather if we had been able to order it.” 
When asked as to how the lack of snow effected the operations, the 
head of the company said that instead of hindering operations it 
helped them, and that the lumbermen had not been inconvenienced 
so far by the lack of it. On the other hand, from some districts 
in Ontario it is stated that owing to the woods being practically 
devoid of snow large numbers of horses are being fed at the winter 
camps, and have not yet had a day’s work. One lumberman has 
had 45 head.in the woods for two weeks without a tap of winter 
haul being done. A continued mild spell will undoubtedly cause 
considerable loss to smaller operators, while absence of snow all 
winter would ruin many large and small, as no wood could be 
moved except under prohibitive expense. In the province of Que- 
bec, lumbering operations are progressing exceedingly well with the 
continuation of the fine weather, stated Gustave C. Piche, chief 
forester, and one of the biggest cuts ever recorded in the province 
is expected for the season of 1923-24. In all, there will be about 
30,000 men working in the various lumber camps during the winter, 
if the different companies obtain all the help they require. 


Offered Plans for Forest Protection 


With plans devised to render more effective the forest fire pro- 
tection system of the provincial government, a strong delegation rep- 
resenting timber limit holders waited upon a committee of the Que- 
bec Government consisting of Premier Taschereau, Hon. Honore 
Mercier and the Hon. E. Moreau. The delegation which was in- 
troduced by Colonel Vien, K. C., M. P., pointed out that they had 
been working upon plans for some time. Among other things they 
suggested that a special department for fire protection should be 
created in the provincial department of lands and forests. They 
also argued strongly in favor of the province being divided into 
districts under inspectors and sub-inspectors. Another point made 
was that the timber limit holders should establish a fire protective 
system of their own to work in co-operation with the provincial 
department, and be subject to the approval and inspection of the 
government. Premier Taschereau and his colleagues heard the pro- 
posals with considerable interest. He assured the delegation that 
the matter would receive the close and immediate study of the gov- 
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ernment, which, he said, had the protection of the forests very much 
at heart. The delegation consisted of Sir William Price, Hon. 
E. Oulett, M. L. C.; General White, Hon. E. Gerard Power, M. L. 
C.; Norman Brown; D. McLachlin, J. A. Gillies and P. G. Owen. 


N. B. Timber Berths Sold 


Four timber berths were sold last week at the public auction by 
the New Brunswick Department of Lands and Mines, competition 
developing in two instances. No. 13, on the middle and lower 
northwest branches of Canaan river, containing 714 square miles, 
was purchased by the Fraser Companies, Ltd., at $151 per square 
mile, while an advance to $150 per square mile was also made in 
the bid for No. 14 by W. J. Scott, of Fredericton, for 314 square 
miles on the Porcupine Stream, north of Tracy station. 


Paper Company Protesting Tax 


Industrial interests on the mainland of British Columbia 
are protesting very vigorously the proposal of the govern- 
ment to place a tax on fuel oils imported from the south. 
Discussing the matter on his return from Victoria,- Norman 
R. Lang, managing director of the Powell River Company, 
pulp and paper manufacturers, said that his company was prepared 
to spend the sum of $5,000,000 in extensions that would permanently 
increase the working force to 500 families, which would mean the 
employment of 1,000 men throughout the winter months. “We have 
no desire to locate in Alaska or Seattle,” declared Mr. Lang. “Alf 
we ask is to be let reasonably alone. We would like to make 180,000 
tons of paper a year more in this province, but we would like to 
make it without being embarrassed by fresh taxes every year. Our 
plea is that we be given reasonable encouragement to sell our 
products here and to spend more money in the development of 
British Columbia industries and keep money in circulation in this 
province. We don’t want to stop at the advancement of Powelf 
River alone. We have other big schemes in hand and I think we 
have proved able to do them. Having taken our medicine in the 
past to the tune of $129,000 per year in not taking advantage of 
our territorial situation in fixing rates, ' think we have gone far 
enough. This tax, if imposed, will be passed on to the newspaper 
users and will not result in our using coal.” 


Now Making Pulp Grinders 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Batu, Me., December 24, 1923—The Bath Iron Works, one of 
the largest shipbuilding companies in the United States, and long 
engaged in building navy destroyers, has_turned to peace time pro- 
duction by engaging in the manufacture of Warren magazine pulp 
grinders. Shipments are now being made to the Great Northern 
Paper Company. The machines are designed for wood in four 
foot lengths and are of heavy construction, each unit weighing 
95,000 pounds. These machines are said to mark a distinct ad- 
vance in the method of grinding wood into wood pulp. They have 
been carefully designed and based on experience obtained from the- 
first machine of its kind, which were built by the inventor and are 
now in operation at the St. Regis Paper Company in Watertown,,. 
BY. 


National Forest Purchases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasnincton, D. C., December 26, 1923—The National Forest 
Reservation Commission has authorized the purchase for eastern: 
National Forests of 130,290 acres. of land at an average price 
of $3.26 per acre. The- largest areas consist of 46,579 acres in the 
Allegheny National Forest, in northwestern Pennsylvania; 71,883: 
acres in Virginia; 4,410 acres in West Virginia; and smaller 
areas in the White Mountains of New England, in Arkansas andi 
in other southeastern states. All of the lands which are being ac- 
quired are of value for timber production as well as for strearm 
protection. 
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STEADY PRICES AND QUIET 
DEMAND RULE PHILADELPHIA 


With Holidays Over Trade Will Look for an End of the 
Seasonal Lull—Paper Trade Association Has Important 
Meetins—Announcement by Dill and Collins Being 
Freely Discussed by the Trade—The Daniel I. Murphy 
Co. to Incorporate—Norbert A. Considine of The Paper 
House of Pennsylvania Returns from His European Trip 
—Activities of Paper Industry Personages. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 24, 1923.—Quietness in demand 
but continued steadiness in prices, ruled the fine paper division of 
the trade during the week. That quietness, however, represented 
no falling off in general business conditions but solely the seasonal 
one of an end of the pre-holiday rush. It was by no mean$ a 
complete cessation of buying even on the very eve of the holidays 
because nearly all the firms felt constrained to keep open their 
establishments even today to accommodate their printer customers. 
Early last week the Typothetz of Philadelphia made a canvass of 
the printing plants finding that while many had decided to close 
today as part of the Christmas holiday others were uncertain and 
only a portion definitely announced their purpose of keeping open. 
Conditions in the printing industry were so diversified that it was 
decided to discuss the proposition of opening or closing today at 
the quarterly meeting of the Paper Trade Association of Phila- 
delphia held on Friday afternoon of last week in the rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce. At that time decision was reached to let 
the matter be determined by each house. In the early part of last 
week there was experienced considerable rush but this subsided daily 
as the holidays approached. 


Weakness in Coarse Papers 


Conditions in the coarse paper market paralleled those in the 
fine paper so far as sales were concerned, but there was a weak- 
ness of quotations and a softening of prices sharply in contrast 
with values in the fine paper division and which now seem com- 
pletely to have been standardized. The largest reductions in prices 
came in grocers’ bags which are now selling at 60 and 8/10 cents 
off the list price. A local jobbing house was reported as selling 
freely No. 2 kraft in standard sizes as low as 5 cents per pound 
and some stock sizes and thicknesses at a quarter cent cut below 
the standard. 7 

In the paper stock trade, the week was one of a seasonal lull but 
of no dullness. It is true that mills were not at all in the market 
with any eagerness to buy but the inquiries showed that they prob- 
ably would be in a position to make purchases when activities were 
resumed after the first of the year. The upward trend in cotton 
rag stock prices seemingly is checked but general mixed rags are 
higher in sympathy with the increased cost of imported rags. The 
rag stock market was considerably more active than was the paper 
stock. 

Paper Trade Association Meets 


The quarterly meeting of the Paper Trade Association brought 
out a representative attendance. Most interesting of the facts pre- 
sented was a report read by George W. Ward, consisting of a 
compilation of statistics gathered by him from the larger cities of 
the country directly and dealing with the question which long has 
concerned the local trade-short lot sales. For a considerable 
time, a number of the representative houses of this city have been 
classifying their sales as to amount involved and some time ago, 
in fact under the presidency of Allen E. Whiting, a report was 
presented showing that a very large percentage of all the sales 
made involved amounts of less than $10 each, while there were 


also a very large number of sales running to less than $5. At that 
time many of the firms contended that sales under $10 were au 
actual loss when the overhead delivery charges and other items «{ 
cost were deducted. There was, however, not a complete unaiii- 
mity of opinion on the subject of discouraging small lot sales. Since 
then the statistics of this city show very little improvement in the 
matter of percentages of small lots. Mr. Ward made no effort to 
draw deductions from the figures he gathered and they were placed 
in the hands of Secretary James McCracken for compilation an 
comparison. 

William Lindsay, Jr., reported resu‘ts of the recent conference 
with members of the Typothete and of ail the printers supplies’ 
trade and the .nanimous determination to establish the Graphic 
Arts Bureau. which is to serve as a credit and collection organiza- 
tion with present quarters in the Typothete for all in the graphic 
arts industry. The Paper Trape Association had in process of 
organization, a credit and collection bureau to be conducted solely 
under its auspices but this has now been abandoned in favor of the 
larger and more comprehensive bureau. While the Secretary of the 
Graphic Arts Bureau will be George F. Weaver, Field Secretary of 
the Typothetz, it is to be conducted under a governing committce 
made up of one representative from each of the industries in the 
graphic arts, Mr. Lindsay being the representative of the paper 
trade. During the week this committee was organized as to person- 
nel buts first meeting to consider details of conduct of the Graphic 
Arts Bureau will be held January 3. 


Joins Dill & Collins 


The outstanding development of importance locally during the 
week and one which holds a national interest and by many is re- 
garded as one of the eventful personal changes of the year came in 
the formal announcement by President Grellett Collins of Dill and 
Collins in this statement : 

“Several important changes have taken place in the personnel of 
Dill and Collins Company. Howard W. Taylor has resigned as 
vice-president. Herbert W. Mason, of Boston, former treasurer 
of the S. D. Warren Company, will join our official family as vice- 
president, on January 1, 1924.” 

Nothing to supplement this statement was authorized by the firm 
but that did not prevent discussion of the importance of this ap- 
pointment and of the known determination of Dill and Collins to 
retire from the direct distribution business which was the firm’s 
policy, from the very beginning and hereafter to seek the market 
through distributors. In Boston this already has been done. It has 
been done or immediately will be in New York and announcements 
covering other centers shortly are to be made. Appointment of 
the Garrett-Buchanan Company as Philadelphia distributors had 
reached the point of almost complete conclusion but at the very last 
minute negotiations were terminated. For a long time the Thomas 
W. Price Company has been handling Dill and Collins goods and 
for a year or more the new firm of Wilcox, Walter, Furlong simi- 
larly has been doing the same thing. However, under the terms of 
agreement of Dill and Collins these two distributors if they sold 
stock to others billed them on identically the same terms as it sold 
to retail buyers. Trade opinivn is that because of the retirement 
of Mr. Taylor, President Collins will confine his attention to the 
manufacturing end of the business leaving to Mr. Mason the finan- 
cial business policy and allied matter. 


Whiting-Patterson Adds Specialist 


A specialist with a broad knowledge of imported papers has been 
added to the sales organization of the Whiting, Patterson Com- 
pany. He is Elysee Arie and he will work as road representative 
under direction of William B. Pitts, manager of the Imported 
French Decorative Paper Department. M. Arie comes to this coun- 
try permanently although in the past and during more than a 
decade he has been a frequent visitor, after a long period of service 
with the world known French fancy paper manufacturing firm of 
Keller, Dorrian-Silvian of Lyons, France. 
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D. I. Murphy Company to Incorporate 


An application will be made to the Governor of Pennsylvania 
for the incorporation of the Daniel I. Murphy Company, of which 
Daniel I. Murphy has been proprietor for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Mr. Murphy of recent years has been engaged exclusively 
in the paper stock brokerage business, featuring the importation 
and distribution of imported stock, both of paper and rags. He 
will retire upon the incorporation turning the business over to his 
son, John E. Murphy, who, since his retirement from service of the 
United States Government during the war days, when he served as 
a lieutenant at the Van Rensselaer School of Technology on the 
instructor staff, has conducted it, 


Considine Buys German Paper 


President Norbert A. Considine of the Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania just returned. from a trip to Paris and to Germany, investi- 
gating paper making and paper sales conditions there. He bought 
tremendous quantities of German paper in every city that he visited, 
for in each of these he had translated into the paper of the realm 
one or two dollars of American money. 

Mr. Considine was, however, able to arrange for buying other 
paper of real value—book and news. He established a number of 
real connections. 

Personal News Items 


Gilbert Spare, for eighteen years connected with the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company from which he resigned when head of the 
credit department, recently connected with the D. L. Ward Com- 
pany, will serve as assistant to Treasurer Ralph D. Luff and will! 
also represent the Ward firm on the street. Harold Hays, formerly 
with the Ward Company as a salesman, and who resigned to be- 
come a printing salesman for Borne Printing Company, has returned 
to the Ward organization. 

Harold A. Simon, son of Andrew Simon, vice-president of the 
Charles Beck Company, and Miss Mildred A. Kocher, daughter of 
John Henry Kocher of Elkins Park, were married last week. 

Harry J. Flemming, head of the H. J. Flemming Company, con- 
verters of paper into small roll products and distributors featuring 
Cloudwipe diewiping paper, returned during the week from a honey- 
moon and business trip which took him as far West as the Pacific 
Coast and as far south as the Gulf. : 

A group of Philadelphia stock dealers visited the metropolis 
during the week to attend the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers at the Astor Hotels They were 
David Dickson, John Costello, and William J. McGarity, Jr., of 
the William J. McGarity Company. On his way back from the 
Cotton Waste Exchange Convention held in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
in Boston, John Murphy of Daniel I. Murphy Company stopped 
over in New York to attend the convention. 


Arranging Development Conference 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aveusta, Me., December 24, 1923.—Governor Baxter has made 
advances to representatives of the corporations interested in the 
Kennebec Reservoir proposition in order that a conference may be 
held in Boston about January 1 to take up the question of the 
development of the Dead River and the power at Long Falls. The 
governor has requested the attendance of representatives of the Hol- 
lingsworth and Whitney Company, the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany, the Shawmut Manufacturing Company, and public utility and 
cotton manufacturing corporations. These companies constituted 
the incorporators of the Kennebec Reservoir Company in the bill 
which was before the legislature last winter and which was de- 
feated largely due to the governor’s opposition. It is now believed 
that the governor has seen light on the matter and will endeavor 
to arrange a plan that will enable the corporations to develop this 
important water power, which means much to the mills on the Kenne- 
bec river. 


Christmas Comes to Kalamazoo 


Katamazoo, December 24, 1923—Two of Kalamazoo’s biggest 
industries, the Bryant Paper Company and the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, closed the week with appropriate Christ- 
mas observance. At the Bryant plant the big annual party for 
officers, employees and all their families was given, while out Parch- 
ment way, Yuletide gifts were distributed. 

The festivities at the Bryant plant occurred Friday and Satur- 
day evenings in the great auditorium of the administration build- 
ing, the company furnishing everything. While President Felix 
Pagenstecher, owing to recent confinement in the hospital has not 
been able to take an active part in preparations, he authorized the 
H. R. Association to go right ahead and omit no details to make the 
event a success. 

William Brady, chairman of the general committee, announced 
that refreshments were ordered for a minimum of 3,200 guests, and 
1,000 two-pound boxes of candy, nuts and fruit for the children. 

The big hall was decorated in Christmas colors, the stage being 
set to represent the home of Santa Claus in brilliant red and white, 
with hanging frost crystals. 

The entertainment features includes plenty of music, Miss Ruth 
Wise being in charge of this portion of the program. 

The distribution of presents featured John Ross as Old Saint 
Nicholas. Refreshments were served and dancing closed the pro- 
gram. 

This program was given two nights, employees from the Superior 
and Bryant divisions and the new power plant and their families 
attending Friday evening, while those from the Milham and Im- 
perial divisions attended Saturday night. 

The committees in charge of arrangements follow: 

General—William Brady, chairman; Miss Henrietta Vander- 
werken, Mrs. Frank Story, Mrs. Josephine Poland, Miss Anna 
Bodeman, Julius Gadke, Ed. Havinger and Alison Haines. 

Decorations—Mrs. Eva Swander, welfare worker, chairman; 
Henrietta Vanderwerken, Mrs. Nellie Fuhrman, Miss Alice Brin- 
kert, Miss Grace Geiger, Mrs. Inez Harrington, Mrs. Albert Bear, 
Joseph Miller, James Gurd, Arthur Seeley, Elbert Milham and 
William Weisner. 

Saturday noon hour, 11:30 to 1:00, was set aside for the general 
Christmas at Parchment. Exercises were in the Community house. 
All employees attended. Song Leader McDowell led the audience 
in rendering Christmas Carols. There were brief talks by President 
Jacob Kindleberger and Rev. O. R. Grattan. The distribution of 
presents followed. A gift was provided for every employee, choice 
of a turkey, ham or basket of fruit, according to the wishes of the 
recipient. These presents were given by the company. 


Central Paper Co. Gold Bonds 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLamazoo, Mich., December 22, 1923—The Central Paper 
Company, Muskegon, will offer for immediate sale an issue of 
$600,000 in seven per cent 10 year gold bonds. These will be due 
December 1, 1933, and will be secured by first and general mortgages 
on both Canadian and Muskegon properties of this concern. 

It is understood that the funds derived are to be used in ex- 
pansions to the Muskegon plant, also to secure additional working 
capital. Extensive improvements have been in progress at the 
Muskegon plant during the past year and they should be completed 
by the latter part of January. They will result in a 50 per cent 
increase in production. 

The ‘Central Paper Company was organized in 1900, with a 
capital of $350,000. It has paid dividends in cash and Liberty bonds 
in excess of $2,000,00 since organization. September 30, 1923, capi- 
tal and surplus at fully depreciated plant values amounted to $2,- 
188,650.90. Since that date stockholders have purchased $600,000 
preferred stock and $100,000 common stock. 
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PERIOD OF HAND-TO-MOUTH 
BUYING IN CHICAGO ENDING 


‘Trade Looks for Real Business Activity After the First of the 
Year—Cglumbian Products Corporation Incorporates for 
Manufacture of Wallpaper, Etc—Wausau Sulphate Fibre 
Co. Puts Out 1924 Calendar and Sample Book—Butler 
Brothers Paper Corporation Makes Changes at Their 
Establishment- -Personal Activities of Prominent Members 
of the Paper Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., December 24, 1923.—Purchasing only what was 
really necessary continued to be the policy of consumers in the Chi- 
cago paper market last week. But a decided change in the tone 
-of things is clearly evident. The year is not expected to wind up in 
any blaze of glory so far as a heavy demand is concerned. Some 
of the more optimistic mill representatives and jobbers were in- 
‘clined to the belief that the long period of hand-to-mouth buying 
Price recessions is about at an end and that a season of activity will 
mark the first quarter of 1924. The increase in the volume of busi- 
ness placed for deliveries immediately following the close of the 
inventory period is considered an indication of present low stocks 
in the hands of consumers and papers users and the necessity for 
quick replenishment. 


Some facts about the present condition of the market are given 
in this statement by a member of the trade: “As far as current 
‘business is concerned the usual holiday lull is with us. The busi- 
ness coming in is just what immediate needs demand. We do not 
look for any further changes in the market for the balance of the 
year. Most printing plants are running rather light except where 
‘they are getting out certain contract business. This latter is com- 
‘posed of publication printing which must go on regularly.” 


Better Outlook for Wrapping Paper 


That the wrapping paper branch of the paper industry is due for 
-a come-back is the statement of George K. Gibson, Chicago man- 
-ager for the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, makers of “Mosinee” 
kraft. _Mr. Gibson said to a representative of the Paper TrapE 
JOURNAL: 

“Consumers and jobbers of wrapping paper will have less stock 
on hand January 1 than they have had at the opening of any year 
during the past ten vears. There has been heavy Christmas buying 
‘as indicated by clearing house statements, which showed the total 
volume of business running 14 per cent heavier than last year 
‘This means that a greatly augmented tonnage of wrapping paper 
has been used and stocks will be well cleaned up. 

“The outlook for business for next year is good and a better 
volume of buying and a more prolonged period of buying will in 
all probability result. In addition, there is more stability to the 
‘market and there will be less likelihood of any repetition of what 
was seen last spring in advancing wages and advancing prices of 
‘commodities. This will all make for stabilized conditions and these 
will mean more confidence and the purchasing of goods for future 
delivery. 

“Productions were more generally curtailed among wrapping paper 
‘mills this month and November than in any previous years. Start- 
ing January 1 with greater production and enlarging consumption, 
the wrapping paper business will face better times.” 


Firmer Tone to Writing Paper Situation 


. A more cheery aspect pervades the writing paper market right 
now than has prevailed for some weeks. H. Van Petten, of W. 
©. Wroe & Co., manufacturers of high-grade writing papers, gives 


this size-up: “There seems to be a much better tone to the fine 
writing paper market. Mills that were shut down have orders 
ahead sufficient to indicate a stiffening very shortly. I think that the 
writing paper market has attained a stability now that can be relied 
on for some time to come. Everybody has a better feeling of op- 
timism over prospects for the first year.” 


Wallpaper Producer Incorporated 


It is reported that the Columbian Products Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture wall paper 
and kindred products. The incorporators are listed as being: Joseph 
L. Strauss, Adolph Schmidt and Herman Schultz. The Columbian 
Products Corporation is located at 320 E. Twenty-first street, Chi- 
cago. 

Butler Changes Stationery Department 


Some minor changes were made in the establishment of the But- 
ler Brothers Paper Corporation on West Monroe street last week. 
The entrance to the company is in the center of the building in 
front. This divides the ground floor space near the street, just 
about in half. Previously the stationery department was located in 
the space west of the entrance, while the space east was occupied 
by part of the office force. This section is more easily accessible 
from the entrance doorway and as visitors come to the stationery 
department throughout the day, it was moved to the east side and 
that part of the office force there moved to the west side. In the 
stationery department special attention is given to announcements, 
greeting cards, papeteries, and other products that require close at- 
tention. 

“Mosinee” Calendar and Sample Book 


That familiar calendar to thousands of business houses through- 
out the United States, issued and distributed by The Wausau Sul- 
phate Fibre Company, makers of “Mosinee” kraft, is not in its 
1924 edition. It has just started to be circulated both to old cus- 
tomers and friends and also to new ones. 

The calendar is 19 inches wide by 23 inches high and is printed 
on a heavy kraft stock. The pad of months is printed on a much 
lighter weight kraft. This is eight by ten inches in size, and is 
hung near the bottom. Every calendar put out by “Mosinee” has 
all Indian designs in its embellishment. And this one is no 
exception. A one-inch wide border surrounds the calendar, repre- 
senting an Indian beaded belt, in white, yellow, blue and red colors. 
The trade name stretches across the center of the calendar as though 
it was woven into an Indian blanket. The center of attraction, 
however, is the picture of an Indian at the top paddling along in 
his canoe on a quiet lake. The woodlands are in the background. 
In the canoe lies the body of a deer, the result of a hunt. There 
will be 75,000 calendars distributed. 

The new sample book of “Mosinee’ is also available. It contains 
just one dozen samples of various weights kraft paper produced 
by the company. At the bottom of each sheet is the number of 
sheets, of a certain size, of that particular weight required to 
weigh so many pounds. The trade mark of the producer is shown 
in red and blue at the top of each sheet and a single paragraph of 
hardly two dozen words appears below the trade mark on each 
page. It runs straight through and tells the story of “Mosinee.” 


Activities of the Paper Trade 


W. E. Wroe, president of W. E. Wroe & Co., is spending the 
holidays in Paris. He has been gone for several weeks and will 
not return until about February 1. 

W. H. Fleming, vice-president of W. E. Wroe & Co., was out 
of the city a few days last week. 

E. A. Rohrer, of the Empire Paper Company, Chicago, was 
visiting in the Miami Valley last week, 

Bob Butterworth, manager of the Chicago office of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, spent a couple of days at the plant in 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Your Basement— 


A Source of Profit 


Install enough Bird Save-alls in your basement to handle all 
the waste water from your mill. The returns on your invest- 
ment will be immediate. 


Bird Save-alls recover the costly fibres from the white water 
and return themi to the stock handling system for immediate 
use. 


Bird Save-alls also detect leaks which, if not discovered, would 
cause enormous losses. 


Bird Save-alls in practically all cases save enough stock to 
pay for themselves in less than a year, and continue to main- 
tain this rate of earning throughout the life of the installation. 
Catalog on request. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Massachusetts 


Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machine 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, IIl. 260 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada one 
91 


BIRD SAVE-ALL 
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TORONTO TRADE PREPARING 
FOR THE INVENTORY SEASON 


Paper Business Is Therefore Expected to Be Practically at a 
Standstill for the Next Two or Three Weeks—Provincial 
Paper Mills, Ltd., to Double Capacity of Its Ground 
Wood Plant at Port Arthur—Broker Wins Suit Against 
Pulpwood Dealer and Exporter—Mild Weather Tends to 
Handicap Pulpwood Shipments—Thunder Bay Paper Co. 
Rushed with Business—Trade Personals. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 


Toronto, Ontario, December 24, 1923.—Business in the paper. 


line is naturally quiet just now and only such orders, as are of 
pressing importance, are being placed. During the coming week 
all salesmen will be off the road and most of them will be in the 
warehouse helping in the taking of inventories. Stocks with job- 
bers. and large consumers are low and it is not likely there will be 
any new. business placed for the next two or three weeks. It will 
all depend on how trade opens up in 1924. Some dealers are very 
hopeful regarding conditions and others will not venture a predic- 
tion. 

So far as the turn-over of merchandise is concerned a larger 
volume has been done by most distributors than last year, but busi- 
ness all the way through has been spotty. Certain months were 
particularly active, and others unusually dull. In the aggregate, 
however, there has been little cause to complain, considering the 
quietness of the printing trade in Toronto for several weeks. Near- 
ly every jobber spoken to admitted that sales, while small, had 
been numerous but collections have not been up to the mark .and 
credits have been closely scrutinized, much more so than in pre- 
vious years. Money has been tight and banks have not been as 
free with loans. 

The habit of placing large orders ahead, either by the whole- 
saler or the retailer, which. was characteristic of the trade a few 
years ago, has been dropped and all buying has been in limited 
quantities as needed. As a consequence mills, other than news- 
print concerns, have not been running to capacity, with bookings 
for weeks ahead as was once the custom. They have been pro- 
ducing steadily to the extent of about seventy-five per cent on the 
average and have had to make frequent changes in runs, which has 
tended to cut down both production and profits. Prices, on the 
whole, are a little higher than they were a year ago. 

The pulp market has not been as good during the past few months 
as it was earlier in the year and prices have been softening. True, 
there was a steady ascension for a few weeks in groundwood pulp 
quotations, occasioned by low water conditions and shutting down 
grinders but, with these causes now eliminated, there has been a 
drop to forty dollars a ton for ground wood. 


Will Double Output of Pulp 

The Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., will double the capacity of 
their groundwood plant at Port Arthur, increasing the output to 
forty tons a day. The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company has been 
given the contract for new wet machines while the General Elec- 
trical ‘Co. will install the electric equipment. Contracts have been 
entered into for an additional supply of hydro-electric energy 
amounting to fifteen hundred horse power, which will be turned 
into the new department early in the spring. Considerable of the 
increased pulp output will be used in the mills of the company at 
Thorold, Mille Roches and Georgetown, Ont. 


Wins Suit Against Pulpwood Contractor 
Edwin Hawken, who is a broker in London township, Ont., re- 
cently entered suit against Charles W. ‘Cox, pulpwood dealer and 
exporter, of Port Arthur, Ont., to recover the sum of $1,005 for 
services said to have been rendered by him in Ontario government 


circles in connection with timber limits near Fort William. Judge- 
ment has just been given by the trial judge in favor of the plaintiff 
for four hundred dollars. In his pleadings Hawken said that he 
came to Toronto last spring to interview the government to pre- 
vent large timber limits from being acquired by a corporation, 
which would debar the operation of Mr. Cox as a dealer and to 
negotiate with the government to the end that Cox might obtain 
an opportunity to acquire, by tender or otherwise, certain pulpwood 
lands and rights that were being disposed of by the government and 
desired by Cox. 
New Ontario Town Is Progressing 

E. J. Jones, who is the general manager of the Spruce Falis 
Company, at Kapuskasing, Ont., says that the sulphite pulp plan: 
of the government is operating to capacity at the present time and 
turning out daily over a hundred tons of pulp. Mr. Jones who paid 
a visit to Toronto recently states that fine progress was being made 
on the new town site. New stores and banks have been erected 
and nearly a hundred houses put up for the workmen during the 
past summer. A new community hall has also been erected with 
reading, recreational and athletic rooms. The building will be 
opened in the near future. 


Mild Weather Handicaps Pulpwood Shipments 

The continued mild weather and absence of snow is handicapping 
the farmers, settlers and others in Northern Ontario from shipping 
their pulp wood, which is in the bush ready to be sleigh-hauled out 
to the railway tracks. In other years the delivery of the wood to 
the cars has been in full swing at this season. One large con- 
cern, which has contracted for the delivery of between sixty and 
seventy thousand cords within the next few months and should 
be sending forward about twenty thousand cords a month, is ship- 
ping less than two thousand cords a month, and anxiously awaiting 
snow so that further supplies may be brought out by the settlers. 

Thunder Bay Paper Co. Is Busy 

The Thunder Bay Paper Company of Port Arthur, Ont., started 
nearly two years ago turning out thirty tons of pulp daily. Now 
the plant is producing sixty tons daily of air dry pulp. A new 
wood room has been completed and two barking drums installed, 
which replaced the former knife barkers. The installation of three 
new 800 h.p. motors of the Westinghouse type for the operation 
of the grinders is finished as well as a new transformer room and 
switch board equipment. The company intends building this win- 
ter a new dock, which will be 275 feet long and 20 feet wide. R. N. 
Youngman is the manager of the concern, which ships all its pulp 
to the company’s mills in Wisconsin at Appleton, Stevenspoint 
and Wisconsin Rapids. It is the intention of the firm to erect a 
paper mill at Port Arthur just as soon as the requisite limits can 
be obtained. 

Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

H. L. Willson of the Winnipeg Stationery Company and the 
Winnipeg Envelope Company, Winnipeg, is in the east on a trip 
and will visit several paper mills in Ontario and Quebec. 

T. ‘J. McCable, President of Buntin, Reid ‘Company, wholesale 
paper dealers, Toronto, is spending the Christmas holidays at sev- 
eral points in Pennsylvania. 

John Martin, of the John Martin Paper Company, Winnipeg, a 
former President of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, is spend- 
ing the holiday period in Toronto and Montreal. 

A. W. McNaughton, who is the Toronto manager of W. V. 
Dawson, Ltd., manufacturing stationers, Montreal, spent the past 
few days in Montreal on business. 

Dr. Howe, Dean of the Faculty of Forestry, Toronto University, 
who, it was reported, was going to Michigan to become head of the 
forestry department at the state university at Ann Arbor, says that 
there is very little probability of his leaving Toronto. His recent 
visit to the Ann Arbor seat of learning was in connection with the 
revision of the curriculum in forestry. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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BLEACH LIQUOR PLANT USING LIQUID CHLORINE —- MATHIESON SYSTEM 


Your Present Bleach Equipment Is Readily Adaptable 
to the Use of Liquid Chlorine by the Mathieson System 


I N THE above sectional drawing a typical bleach plant is shown converted to the use of the Mathieson 
System simply by the installation of the lead coil and liquid chlorine connections which are brought 
out in solid black. One of the tanks is made the chlorinating tank while the former bleach mix- 
— is used without change for preparing the milk of lime which 1 is then pumped to the chlorinating 


Liquid Chlorine from the Mathieson ton container or 150 Ib. cylinder enters the lead coil through 
an expansion valve, vaporizes and is discharged inte the suction line of the circulating pump. The 
heat of reaction between the chlorine and milk of lime is offset by the refrigerative effect of the liquid 
chlorine evaporating in the lead coil, thus keeping the temperature of the liquor within safe limits. 

A few advantages of the Mathieson System are: 

Solutions uniform in strength and of any desired concentration. 
No formation of chlorates or over-chlorination. 
No expensive equipment to adapt it to existing installations. 


Elimination of complicated valves and control apparatus, 
Simplicity and economy of operation. 


Increase of safety factor by the provision of small-unit chlorine storage. 
Our Technical Department will gladly demonstrate the greater safety and economy of this system. 
Send for our new booklet: “Mathieson Chemicals for the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STEET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


et 
ithe Manufacturer )} 


Bicarbonate fe of S ‘Soda. Sa af i ae ee 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda*®35s= Bleaching Powder- Si cot Soda, 
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Trade-Marks Arpartment | 


Conpuctep By NationaL Trape-Marx Co., WasuHincton, D. C. 


_ The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the field —— | 
in the alee eee Patent OSes, which have been es or pao 

are in line for early registration unless opposition is promptly. For further 
information address National Trade-Mark Company, Barrister Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature to its read- 


ers, Parzr ae peaneel gladly offers to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mai 


they may contemplate adopting or registering. 

Vac-Kert—No, 154,181. B. Fischer & Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 
For containers for coffee, tea, spices, rice, etc., made of paper. 

SatinKoTe—No. 168,474. J. P. Lewis Co., Beaver Falls, N. Y. 
For ticket bristol. 

Ope Mu1—No. 176,782. Berlin & Jones Co., Inc., N. Y. City, 
for stationery. 

Navy—No. 185,820. Henry Watkins Ellerson, Richmond, Va. 
For blotting paper. 

Grizzty—No. 187,286. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. For wrapping paper. 

MonarcH—No. 186,292. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. For grease-proof paper. 

Strver Laxke—No. 187,565. The Diem & Wing Paper Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. For wrapping paper. 

InTEREST—No. 187,617. Fox River Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 
For writing paper. 

Drrcor—No. 187,608. Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
surface coated and uncoated printing and writing paper. 

BantamM—No. 187,713. Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. For light-weight writing and printing paper. 

Tripte X—No. 187,764. Osborne Paper Co., Marion, Ind. For 
paper and tablets. 





For 


Forestry Bill Introduced 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinecTon, D. C., December 24, 1923.—The first legislative 
result of nine months of work by the Senate Select Committee on 
Reforestation was the introduction on Saturday, by Senator Mc- 
Nary, its chairman, of a bill that is intended to provide the foun- 
dation of a general American forestry policy. The bill is essen- 
tially of the fifty-fifty national and state co-operative class, but un- 
like the existing Weeks’ law, its provisions are not confined to the 
watersheds of navigable streams. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed, in co-operation with 
state officials and other agencies, to recommend systems of forest 
fire prevention and suppression for each forest region of the United 
States, with a view to the protection of forests and water re- 
sources; and the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable for that purpose. 

The appropriation of $2,500,000 is authorized for purposes of 
preliminary investigation and administrative co-operation with the 
states. The federal government is not to spend more for these pur- 
poses in each state than the state itself appropriates, except for 
investigation. Participation of the states in federal aid is depend- 
ent upon their having systems and practices of forest fire pre- 
vention and suppression, that are fairly effective. 

A special study of the relation of taxation to forest perpetuation 
and the drafting of favorable local taxation laws is directed. Other 
sections provide for cooperative work in the distribution of forest- 
tree seeds and plants to be used in reforestation or afforestation, 
$100,000 being authorized for that purpose. 

Another $100,000 is authorized for co-operative work in advis- 
ing and assisting farmers in establishing and keeping up wood lots, 
shelter belts, wind breaks, etc. ° 

The Weeks’ law of March, 1, 1911, is to be amended so that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may have authority to recommend to the’ 
National Forest Reservation Commission purchases of forested and 
cutover lands within the watersheds of navigable streams. 





Pacific States Paper Case 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 26, 1923——While no official an- 
nouncement has yet been made and probably will-not be for a 
couple of weeks or more it is understood on the very highest author- 
ity that the Federal Trade Commission has decided to issue a com- 
plaint in its docket No. 934 against the Pacific States Paper Trade 
Association. 

Not only has a complaint been ordered in this case but the com- 
plaint will cover seven points, three of which were agreed to by 
the paper men when they signed a stipulation in this case. The 
other four points, however, which are also understood to have been 
contained in the complaint, were not agreed to by the paper men and 
it is almost certain that the matter will be thrown into the courts. 

This case has been hanging fire for a long time. An informal 
complaint was originally filed with the Commission, and after a 
preliminary investigation, the Pacific Coast paper men agreed to 
enter into a stipulation with the Commission. This stipulation 
covered seven points, three of which were admitted by the attorneys 
for the paper men. There was a controversy on the other four 
points which was argued recently before the full Commission. As 
a result of the argument, the formal complaint has been ordered 
issued. The understanding has been all along that if the Com- 
mission’s complaint did not modify the four points in dispute that 
the case would be taken into court by the paper men. It is said 
that the four points were not modified. 


Whiting and Cook Salesmen Meet 
[FROM OUR RECULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., December 24, 1923.—The annual sales conven- 
tion of Whiting and Cook, Inc., fine stationery manufacturers, was 
held at the Hotel Nonotuck recently. The opening address 
was given by W. B. Remington, sales manager, on the 1923 sales 
record. J. L. Badger, advertising manager, gave an analysis of the 
volume and distribution of the Company’s business. Other addresses 
were given followed by discussions. 

The convention closed Thursday night. In the afternoon Stan- 
ley Cook, vice-president of the Company, spoke on “Service.” F. L. 
Russell, credit manager, on the work of that department, and W. B. 
Remington announced the contest plans for 1924. 

At the closing dinner the silver cups were awarded for the year. 
The C. W. Cook trophy was awarded to the Eastern sales team, 
F. H. DuMont, captain of that team receiving it on their behalf. 
Souvenir match cases were given to all present. Parker fountain 
pens were given to the salesmen attaining their quota of sales last 
summer. 

The principal address of the evening was given by W. L. Stickney, 


general sales manager for the American Druggists Syndicate of 
New York. 





SLOW PERIOD ENL:\NG 
(Continued from page 28) 


W. D. Randall, vice-president and manager of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company is spending the holidays with his family 
at his Orlando, Fla., home. He will return in about a week or 
ten days. 

J. A. Carpenter, president of the Kansas City Paper House, 
Kansas City, Mo., together with his daughter, spent several davs 
in Chicago last week. 

Evidence that a paper man can leave his business cares for a 
few months and thoroughly enjoy a winter in Florida arrived 
in Chicago last week from W. E. Dwight, president of the Dwight 
Brothers Paper Company. Mr. Dwight left late in November for 
Naples, Fla., where he has a winter home. Mr. Dwight stated that 


he arrived safely and was just getting his new yacht in shape for 
some short cruises. 
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! Cortainte 


Valley Iron Works Co. Equipment 


is Used in making Certain-teed 


National advertising in high grade magazines gives wide, national 
distribution. Certain-teed Roofing, has, as a result, become a 
famous American product. 


A noted publicity man once said, “You can sell a thing once by 
advertising, but the product must be right, to win repeat orders.” 
Certain-teed Roofing wins repeat orders and by thus proving 
itself a good product, it also proves that the equipment used in 
its manufacture is of a high grade. Valley Iron Works Company 
Holland Beaters are used in the manufacture of Certain-teed 
Roofing. 


Valley Iron Works Company 
Builders of Pulp and Paper Making Machinery. 


Plant: New York Office: 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 350 MADISON AVENUE 


“Root rin¢ 


Valley Holland BeatersHave 


1—A combination Lighter Box and Stand which 
gives rigidity, endurance and strength. The 
Lighter rests on its own sole-plate, holding 
the beater always rigid, thus prolonging its 
life and insuring greater efficiency. 


2—An especially heavy spindle and large journal 


boxes are features of Valley Holland 
Beaters. 


3—A combination cast iron back fall, knife 
holder and front fall. It is an exclusive 
feature. 


4—The famous bandless roll, a part of all our 
beaters. 


Write for further information. A booklet és 
yours on request. 
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GOVERNMENT PAPER BIDS AND AWARDS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. ‘C., December 26, 1923—The Government Print- 
ing Office has received the following bids on 286,000 pounds of 
white S: & S. C. printing paper, flat and in rolls: 


Champion Coated Paper Company, $.0639 and $.0678; and $.0653; 

Allied Paper Mills, $.07 and $.07243; Maurice O'Meara Company, 
$.07 and $075; American Writing Paper Company, $.0712; and 
$.0762 ; and $.0737; Dobler and Mudge, $.07 and $075; and $.0725; 
Kalamazoo Paper Company, $.069 and $073; and $0715; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $.0614 and $.0664; and $.0639; Old Domin- 
ion Paper Company, $.06839 and $.07429; and $.07129; Bryant Paper 
Company, $.069 and $.074 and $.0715; Broderick Paper Company, 
$.074 and $0715; Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Company, $.0666 
and $.0671; also $.0641 and $.0646; Milton Hepfenmaier, $.0631 and 
$.0671; and $0646. 
' The Printing Office also received bids on 144,000 white sulphite 
writing paper, 21 x 32—36, No. 20, as follows: R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $.0675; Whitaker Paper Company, $.0757; $.0747; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, $.07953; and $.08189; Dobler and 
Mudge, $0825; Maurice O’Meara Company, $.078; Allied Paper 
Mills, $.08165 and R. A. Cauthorne Paper Company, $.0682; Wil- 
kinson Brothers, $.0835; American Writing Paper Company, $.08. 


The Printing Office has received the following bids for 116,000 
pounds white opaque printing paper, high machine finish, 38 x 48— 
58: Dobler and Mudge, $.08 per pound; Bryant Paper Company, 
$.0995 ; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.08259; International Paper 
Company, $.0764; Allied Paper Mills, $.07874; The Champion Fibre 
Company, $.075; The Canfield Paper Company, $.0727; Champion 
Coated Paper Company, $.0751; $.0726; Perkins-Goodwin, $.0788 


Esthonia Paper Industry 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 26, 1923.—According to data of 
the Statistical Bureau of the Republic of Esthonia there were oper- 
ated in Esthonia in 1922 five large and four medium-sized mills pro- 
ducing mechanical groundwood, chemical pulp and paper. During 
the year these mills utilized 16,369 cords of birch wood, 16,271 short 
tons of mechanical groundwood, 12,442 tons of chemical wood, pulp, 
343 tons of waste paper, and 636 tons of rags. The production 
of these mills during the year was 7,135 tons of mechanical ground- 
wood, 1,499 tons of roofing cardboard, 8,020 tons of chemical pulp, 
and 28,450 tons of paper, including 541,875 pounds of cigarette 
paper. Imports during the year for the requirements of the paper 
industry were 1,098 tons of wet and 8,896 tons of dry mechanical 
pulp; 5,348 tons of dry and 50 tons of wet chemical wood pulp; 
and 11 tons of rags. Exports during the year of raw materials 
amounted to 261 tons of chemical pulp and 501 tons of cotton, linen, 
and other rags. 


Finland’s Paper Market 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasutncton, D. C., December 24, 1923—“The paper market is 
still said to be quiet and to show no signs of improvement,” says 
American Consul Davis at Helsingfors, discussing Finland’s ex- 
ports of paper and pulp for September. His report to the Depart- 
tment continues : 

“According to official statistics total exports of paper during Sep- 
tember amounted to only 13,634 tons as compared with 12,969 tons 
during August and with 18,044 tons during September, 1922, and 
the total exports of paper during the first nine months of this year 
have amounted to only 129,868 tons compared with 143,794 tons 
during the same period of last year.” 

- “The market for mechanical groundwood is also dull. During 
September shipments amounted to 4,138 tons or about one-half of 
those of previous month.” 


and $.0763; and also on 134,000 pounds of white machine finish 
printing paper No. 1, 38 x 48—67, the Printing Office has received 
the following bids: Kalamazoo Paper Company, $0715; Bryant 
Paper Company, $.0738; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.07127; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.0649; The Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, $.0678; International Paper Company, $0714; Allied Paper 
Mills, $.07295; Dobler and Mudge, $.07125; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, $.0666; and $.0641; Champion Coated Paper Company, $.0733 
and $.0708; Perkins-Goodwin Paper Company, $.0704 and $.0679; 
The Canfield Paper Company, $.072. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract by the Government Printing Office for furnishing 134,000 
pounds (2,000 reams) of 31% x 4514—67, white S. & S. C. print- 
ing paper at $.0644 per pound, bids for which were opened on De- 
cember 10. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 500 pounds of 19 x 24 
—20, red stereotype molding paper at $142 per pound, bids for 
which were opened on December 7. 


The Twin Falls Binder Board Gompany has been awarded 
the contract by the Government Printing Office for furnishing 
15,000 pounds (5,400 sheets) 25 x 30—No. 18, No. 1 quality binder 
board at $82.60 per ton. The same firm will also furnish 20,000 
pounds (4,000 sheets) of 34 x 44—No. 10, Trunk board at $76.00 per 
ton. Bids for these items were opened on December 10. 

The Government Printihg Office will receive bids on December 
28, for 27,000 pounds (150 reams) of 22 x 34—18 blue glazed bond 
paper. Also, on 89,550 pounds (2,300 reams) various sized white 
and yellow sulphite writing paper and 45,000 pounds of white M. F. 
printing paper. 


Student Has Forest Nursery 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 

Fryepurc, Me., December 24, 1923.—Maine pulp and paper com- 
panies are buying small trees from T. Clifford Eastman, a Uni- 
versity of Maine forestry student who is combining theory and prac- 
tice by owing and operating a forest nursery at Fryeburg while 
carrying on his college studies. The nursery covers ten acres and 
is devoted to trees suitable for reforestration purpose. The nursery 
now has 75,000 two year white pine seedlings and 700,000 seedlings 
of white pine and Norway spruce. Enough seed is to be planted 
next year under the direction of Mr. Eastman to produce one mil- 
lion seedlings of white pine, white spruce, Scotch pine and Norway 
spruce. 


TORONTO INVENTORY STARTS 
(Continued from page 30) 


Roland D. Craig, of Ottawa, who has charge of the survey of 
the wooded areas of Ontario, says that the work is progressing 
and that reports have come to hand from nearly all the timber 
owners in the province. The work was somewhat interrupted last 
summer owing to the British Empire Forestry Conference. It is ex- 
pected that during the winter the report of the survey will be well 
on toward completion. 

Buntin, Reid Company, Toronto, have put on the market a new 
brand of paper known as “Dove White,” which is Canadian- made 
and will meet the competition of imitation art paper from Great 
Britain. It is adapted to catalogue, folder and broadside work. 

A charter has been granted to the William E. Coutts Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, with an authorized capital of $250,000, for the manu- 
facture of greeting cards, printing, publishing, etc. W. E. Coutts, 
H. G. Popham and R. R. Richardson, Toronto, are the incor- 
porators. 
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, This holiday seagon ushers in our 
66th annibersary. Jt is not of import: 
ance to pou only in the fact that each 


added pear of our life interests an increas: 
ingly greater number of paper makers, 


Khe Beloit Fron Works are 66 pears 
poung and they know of no better way of 
celebrating than to keep up the work of 
perfecting paper-making machinery, 


Che revolutionary “Beloit”? tnnoba- 
tions introduced during the past pear are 
but a forerunner of the serbice pou can 
look. forward to from us in. increasing 
abundance for the coming pear, 
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THE PULPWOOD SITUATION 


By H. B. SuHeparp, Forest ENGINEER, Boston, MAss. 


Eighty-four per cent of the combined wood pulp production of the 
United States and Canada comes from mills located in the region 
lying east of the Great Plains and north of Virginia. Eighty per 
cent of the American wood pulp industry is located in the north- 
east and Lake States, and ninety per cent of the Canadian In- 
dustry is east of the western extremity of Ontario. 

Of this industry of the two countries, a total of eighty per cent 
is by the mechanical and sulphite processes, drawing on spruce, fir, 
and hemlock for its wood supply. Consumption -of these three 
species constitutes the basis for 77 per. cent of the American and 
87 per cent of the Canadian pulp industry. All of this wood comes 
from the region in which the mills are located. 

In addition to this consumption of these three essential pulpwood 
species by the pulp industry, the resources of the two countries are 
being drawn on by a heavily consuming lumber industry. 

The author has made a careful analysis of the consumption figures 
of spruce, fir, and hemlock in the two countries, from various 
sources, and. has obtained several estimates of the remaining stands 
of wood in the region from which these industries are drawing, in 
order to try to determine the situation, so far as possible, respecting 
supply and consumption, and the length of time the supply can be 
expected to last. 


Data on Annual Consumption 


The present annual consumption of spruce, fir, and hemlock is 
about as follows: 

United States: 

Pulpwood, 4,436,987 cords. 
Lumber, 3,965,892 cords. 
Total, 8,402,879 cords. 

Canada: 

Pulpwood, 2,500,000 cords. 
Lumber, 3,122,070 cords. 
Total, 5,622,070 cords. 

Total for the two countries, 14,024,949 cords. 

The striking fact shown is that, in the two countries combined, 
the consumption of these basic pulp materials is greater in the 
lumber industry than in the pulp industry. Even in this country 
consumption of spruce, fir, and hemlock for lumber is 47 per cent 
of the total. 

The greatness of the task precludes the compilation of actual 
intensive estimate figures of the total available stands. Several 
estimates are to be had, however, based on good authority and the 
experience and knowledge of men thoroughly familiar with the gen- 
eral situation. 

The most liberal estimate for the United States of the present 
stand of spruce, fir, and hemlock that has come to the author gives 
a total, as of 1920, of 149,000,000 cords, exclusive of the western 
forests. No claim is made for the accuracy of this estimate. It is 
simply the most liberal one that is based on good authority. Others 
on equally good authority are lower. This one is taken as show- 
ing the best situation we can hope for. 


Estimates of Supply 


Estimates of the supply in Eastern Canada vary greatly, but a 
recent one, based on figures compiled for the Government gives a 
total stand, in the four eastern Provinces, of approximately 600,- 
000,000 cords. Some of this wood, because of the light stand per 
atre or its remote location, cannot be considered as available 
to the industry on any economic basis obtaining at present: It can 
only be utilized, even in the future, at very heavy expense. 

The most plausible figure for the actually available quantity of 
wood in the four eastern Provinces gives them 344,000,000 cords. 
Even this figure has been protested, on good authority, as being 


too high. In any case it becomes increasingly plain that the op- 
timism, based on a belief in Canada’s unlimited resources, is un- 
founded. 

It may be well in passing to mention an estimate for the State of 
Maine that has recently come to the author’s attention. This gives, 
on the basis of an authoritative estimate made in 1917 and the best 
estimate available on the bud-worm damage, a total estimate, as of 
1917, of 31,000,000 cords alive after budworm. The annual cut in 
Maine is upwards of 1,250,000 cords, so we can believe that in the 
six years from 1917 to 1923, the resources of Maine have been re- 
duced to 23,500,000 cords, not considering the growth, Even grant- 
ing Maine, which is the largest single State in point of stand of 
spruce, fir, and hemlock, an estimate of 30,000,000 cords, makes it 
difficult to see how we can justify the total estimate for the country 
at 149,000,000 cords. 


Will Last 35 Years 


At the present rate of consumption of upwards of 14,000,000 cords 
per year in the two countries, the total supply of 493,000,000 cords 
can be expected to last 35 years, not considering growth. This might 
happen if all mills in both countries had free access to. all the 
wood. 

The Canadian restriction on the export of wood from Crown 
lands shuts off most of the Canadian wood from use by American 
mills. We are importing into this country about 1,000,000 cords 
per year from Canadian free-hold lands. The net drain on the 
American forests for spruce, fir, and hemlock is, therefore, about 
7,400,000 cords annually. If this rate of consumption continues, 
the estimated 149,000,000 cords will last 20 years. If the embargo 
of Canadian wood is made complete the period is cut down to 18 
years. 

Most authorities are agreed that up to the present growth has 
been offset by losses from fires, insects, and other agencies. The 
indication is that in Canada, at least, this condition still continues, 
and it is even likely that aggregate losses over a period of years 
are greater than growth. If the Canadian industry undergoes no 
further expansion and losses are actually made up in growth, the 
344,000,000 cords will last 62 years, provided no more wood is 
exported to the United States. If the present rate of export is con- 
tinued the Canadian supply will be cut down to 55 years. 

An estimate of the wood on free-hold land in the four eastern 
Provinces sets it at 92,000,000 cords. If we guess that half of this 
wood will be sawn for lumber and half the remainder consumed by 
Canadian pulp mills there remains, for export to the United States 
23,000,000 cords, enough for 23 years at the present rate. 


Outlook for the Future 


These figures tend to show that the supply of wood in the east- 
ern United States and Canada is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
industries and the public for very many more years. The tendency 
for the control of timberlands and wood supply to become concen- 
trated in large and strong holdings means that a considerable amount 
of the present tonnage in this country will be forced out of busi- 
ness in a comparatively short time. Any expansion on the part of 
the strong companies to make up for this shrinkage would be un- 
justified so long as the industry continues in its present policy of the 
treatment of timberlands. A falling off of the supply of pulp and 
paper, from present sources, within a comparatively few years seems 
inevitable. This will, of course, mean an increase in the prices of 
these products unless the deficiency is made up by importation from 
other regions of production. 

What will happen in Canada is problematical. If the decrease it 
tonnage in this country is made up for by expansion in Canada, the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Established 1886 


Season’s Greetings 


To our many friends in the trade we ex- 
tend our best wishes for a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year and heartiest con- 
gratulations on the year just completed. 
W e again take the opportunity of thanking 
them for the numerous favors'so cheerfully 
extended and for the large measure of co- 
operation which has helped make this year 
one of the biggest in our history. It ts 
pleasant to know that there has been no 
change between us and our many friends 
other than that of a closer relationship, an 
increased good-will and a greater degree 
of material good to all. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 
D. S. Gottesman, President 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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THE PULPWOOD SITUATION 


(Continued from page 36) 


supply will be used up in 35 years, as indicated above. Any utili- 
zation of the remote or scattering wood in Canada will mean high 
priced pulp and paper. It hardly seems that good business judg- 
ment will allow for more than a nominal expansion in Canada in 
view of the short time that most new mills would have to amortize 
the investment. 

In any event, it becomes clear that the era of cheap and abundant 
paper in the eastern United States is drawing to a close. If we 
turn to the west coast we encounter a heavy transportation charge 
with the manufacturer hampered by Canadian competition. If we 
depend entirely on Canada to make up the shortage we only put 
off the day of reckoning a few years and also lose a large part of 
an important industry out of the country. 


But One Real Answer 


There is only one real answer. If. the United States is to continue 
to use paper, even in fair amounts, we must begin to grow our 
own pulpwood. This means forestry, which should not, so far as 
the bulk of the pulp industry is concerned, be confused with re- 
forestation or tree planting. Forestry for the pulp industry means 
bringing the forests we already have into a fair state of produc- 
tivity, which can largely be accomplished without artificial replant- 
ing, provided a practical and effective system of forest management 
is introduced. 

This must be more than fire protection. We cannot grow enough 
spruce simply by keeping the forests from burning up any more 
than the farmer can grow enough wheat by keeping fire from run- 
ning over his fields. Foresters have been studying the facts under- 
lying spruce production for a long time and have the knowledge to go 
ahead and grow it for the pulp industry on a practical and sound 
economic basis just as soon as the industry is ready to do it. 


We still have nearly 20 years to work. That is a short time but 
much can ‘be accomplished in the time if we go to work now. Pulp 
wood forestry will pay on the basis of present pulpwood values. |: 
appears that an increase in pulp and pulpwood values is inevitabl:. 
It cannot be doubted that on the basis of future values, pulpwoo! 
forestry will more than pay for itself. 

Proper pulpwood froestry will not involve any material sacrifice 
of present consumption and, in many cases, will not involve any 
expense above that already incurred in the holding of pulpwood 
lands for future use. If the industry will undertake forestry alons 
proper lines it can preduce its own wood on a business basis without 
any outside direction, dictation, or financial assistance, other than a 
fair system of forest taxation and a right public attitude ‘toward 
forest protection. 


Fire at Poland Company’s Plant 
Mecnanic Fats, Me., December 24, 1923.—Fire which started, 
it is believed, from spontaneous combustion, caused a loss of sev 
eral thousand dollars at the plant of the Poland Paper Company last 
week. The blaze originated in the new stock room, which was 
filled with pulp recently brought overseas from Norway, where the 
company imports large quantities of its raw materials. 


Paper Machines Make Record 
Port ANGELES, Wash., December 24, 1923—During the week of 
December 10-15 the two machines of the Washington Pulp and 
Paper Corporation, each trimming 140 inches, one running 915’ and 
the other 725’ and making 63 Ib. news print paper, broke all former 
weekly production records by maintaining an average of 135 tons 
daily for the week. The highest run was made on December 15. 


“FASTEST AND WIDEST” 


We are building and will shortly install for 


THE BROWN PAPER MILL COMPANY 
WEST MONROE, LOUISIANA, 


the fastest and widest “Kraft’’ Paper Making Machine in 


the world. 


It will produce a sheet of Super Kraft paper 170” wide 
at a maximum speed of 1000 feet per minute—with a 
possible daily production of over 65 tons. 


Ask Us 


THE PUSEY AND 


JONES COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The Rosetta Stone, engraved by order of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes in 196 B. C., is one of the 
most famous of ancient government procla- - 
mations. Three languages were used. 
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British Museum. 


Government without paper 
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It made no great difference, back in the days of the Ptolemies 
and Caesars, that no generous supply of paper existed for 
the dissemination of government information. Despotic 
rule does not have much need for paper. 


Things have changed. Taxation without representation is 

. out of fashion. Rule without the consent of the governed 
has a hard road to travel. Information, prompt and detailed, 
is expected when government makes a move that affects 
the welfare of citizens. Paper makes this diffusion of 
official information possible. 


Hereditary domination of lives and property of subjects 
went suitably with proclamations cut in stone and baked 
in clay. Democracy and paper go hand in hand. 
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Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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HENRY J. BERGER, Editor 


AT THE THRESHOLD OF THE YEAR 


This is the last issue of THE Paper Trapve JourNnat for 1923. 
When the next number appears the year will have passed and we 
will be writing 1924 on our letter-heads. 

No one can accurately predict what 1924 will bring. We know, 
in a, certain indefinite way, that it will have its sorrows as well 
as its joys, that it will have its rainy days as well as its sun- 
shiny days and that it will be marked by failures as well as by 
successes. ; 

It is well to remember, however, that the year will be, very 
largely, what we make it. 
periences. 


That we should know from past ex- 
Most of our rainy days we have bought upon ourselves 
and many of our failures would have been averted if we had 
possessed more tact, if we had deliberated more carefully before we 
acted and if we had avoided pitfalls which we should have seen 
but which we plunged headlong into. 

If we avoid the mistakes of 1923 we will make 1924 a more 
successful year than 1923 has been and if we carry sunshine in 
our hearts we will see less of the material clouds that will be less 
depressed by the rainy days. Someone has said that we only begin 
to learn how to live when it is time for us to die. 
truth than poetry in the thought. 

We are very much hampered by a misconception of what con- 
stitutes real success, we are really ignorant as to what real happi- 
ness is and we absorb trouble and sorrow as a sponge takes up 


There is more 


water. Let us start the new year with a new ambition in our hearts. 
Let us be moved by a desire to get more real good out of life in 
1924 than we ever have before instead of entering the new year, 
as we usually enter a new year, with a ruling passion to make more 
money than we did last year. 

And right here the editor of the Paper TRADE JoURNAL wishes to 

thank the many journal friends for the many cards of Christmas 
and New Year’s greetings which came to his desk. They literally 
piled up and we wonder how many of the friends who sent them 
really realize the glint of sunshine that each one brought. 
Our busi- 
ness relations are confined to strict business routine for we are busy 
people doing business with people who are equally busy. But, when 
the Christmas cards come, it is a reward for the drudgery of the 
business year for they tell us that we have not entirely failed in 
our conscientious efforts to please and that all our mistakes, with 
our neglect to do the things we should have done and with our do- 
ing of the things that we should not have done, we have still made 
new friends and retained the old ones and that at Christmas they 
think 6f us. That in itself is a reward that makes our work worth 
while. 


The pursuit of business is necessarily matter-of-fate. 


And so, as the ink grows dry on this last issue of the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL and as we turn to take up the work of another 
year, we venture the hope that it may be a better and a happier 
year for you all which means that it will also be a more prosper- 
ous year for it is happiness which makes a man really rich. 


FARMING AND BUSINESS 


The following editorial from The Wall Street Journal is so weil 
worth reading that the Paper Trape Journat takes pleasure in 
republishing it: 

For months back agriculture has been described by interested 
politicians as in a deplorable condition, with farmers on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Naturally this has had an effect upon business. 
In September, when the crops began to show what they would be, 
The Wall Street Journal tried to brush aside this: smoke screen of 
misrepresentation. It was said in these columns that the farm 
purchasing power would be greater than last year. The final 
crop report confirms this in its estimate making the value of the 
cultivated crops three-quarters of a billion dollars more than in 
1922. 

This increase in the value of the cultivated crops is 11.7 per cent 
over last year. It is probable also that these crops were raised at a 
less expense than in 1922. Any large factory would be pleased if 
it could close its books at the end of the year and show an output 
11.7 per cent greater than in the preceding year, with the goods 
made on a lower cost basis. .There is no denying that in some 
localities, especially where men are operating a foodless farming 
system, there is trouble, and even distress. There are also mills, 
stores and other businesses that, because of misfortune or bad man- 
agement, have gone into bankruptcy. But that would not justify 
an assumption that business in the country is on an unsound basis. 

Agriculture today is sound notwithstanding the Brookhart cry oi 
farm depression. Farmers as a class are not making easy money, 
Last year their 
cultivated crops were worth 30 per cent more than in 1921 and this 


This is a 


but they are making definite, positive improvement. 


season the value has again increased 11.7 per cent. 
tremendous strengthening to the backbone of business. 

It is literally true that agriculture is the backbone of American 
business. It was shown in “The Stock Market Barometer” that 
Wall Street could not exist without the farmer. Wall Street means 
business, transportation, manufacturing and all else that furnishes a 
market for the farmer’s output. Neither the financial center nor 
the farms could prosper independently. Man and wife are not 
nearer to each other in their interests and mutual dependence. 
Whatever hurts or helps one hurts or helps the other. 

Wall Street can look at and analyze the final report of the year’s 
work of the American farmers with great satisfaction. It proves 
that through the year the farmers, like oxen bending to the yoke, 
have been pulling their load out of the slough and up the hill of 
readjustment. There is no reason to expect that they will not 
continue in this way and in 1924 add still more to the country’s 


business and prosperity. 


LABOR UNION’S INTERNAL STRIFE 


The war within the palace in the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers bodes little good for the manufacturer. Mr. Parker 
has, for the time at least, beaten Mr. Carey for the leadership of 
the body. 

During his term Mr. Carey was apparently a level headed presi- 
dent. He went to the employers with his demands, but was always 
ready to listen to reasoning and bargain by compromise. 

Now it appears that certain voung men in the brotherhood seem 
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to object to Mr. Carey’s methods as too slow. They want a leader 
who can get more for them from the employers. In Mr. Parker 
they think they have found such a one. , 

If he retains his held on the power it looks as though things 
would be interesting when the time for renewing the contracts comes 
in the spring. 


Trustee’s Final Accounting 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., December 24, 1923.—The trustee of the bank- 
rupt estate of the Connecticut River Paper Company, Inc., has filed 
his final report and account and a final meeting of the creditors 
will be held at the Court House in Springfield on January 4 at 2:30 
in the afternoon. Referee in Bankruptcy Charles W. Bosworth is 
sending out notices to this effect. Following is the report of Trustee 
Charles J. Weston’s final account. 


RECEIPTS 
EE cri cacsavestuss cvensaececeaees $4,034.00 
Pe CRN 5s aneds cecceebcouseseau 150.00 
ee NE nn. ae ecmatbedemis eee 2,001.35 
RE LEE ee CoE te ones a wacee ewan 35.87 
$6,221.22 

PAYMENTS 
AMosrmmce 00: MIDETEYS oi ss ceccecxccvcsewasese $1,022.59 
ST RNIN, ts inns ened ws desea cenenne eae 48.24 
IN cons wncleaugnaeuesnees 21.45 
I IR oo cua co vc inacaesooenase 164.25 
UE CEN, 5 ccc bench eakecusseeses 452.20 
Lar ein ee EME, . Si ka 0G s 0.06 o.00.ce twee cpeden 1,720.14 
ES GEMOIOEE® occas cans o soaee eden dteynes 152.92 
Oe BOE GRRE wiv on a vnc cce¥ccvscccicnes 714.00 
Reeeirans. (CRBOMNER oo oes. ccccccvceeciteas 776.28 
Bateace for Gisirietion 6.00... See ees 1,149.15 
$6,221.22 


Rerent incorporations 


F. D. Croce & Co., Inc., New York City, New York. To manu- 
facture paper, twine, etc. Capital, $100,000. Incorporator: F. D. 
Croce, Brooklyn. 

GREENVILLE Paper CoMPANY, 
$5,000. Incorporators: 
Starnes. 

Amuerst Paper Company, Brooklyn, New York. ‘Capital stock, 
$20,000. Incorporators: William Matthews, J. J. Heght and Clar- 
ence Littlefield. 


Greenville, Texas. Capital stock, 
W. R. J. Camp, W. H. Camp and T. D. 


Two Maine Incorporations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aucusta, Me., December 24, 1923.—The Glenwood Lumber Com- 
pany, has been incorporated in Portland to acquire and deal in 
pulpwood and timberlands, and to carry on a sawmill business, with 
an authorized capital of $100,000 and 1,000 shares of no par value 
capital stock. Harry C. Libby of Portland is president. 

The Com-’bah Fibroid Co. has been organized in Fairfield with 
an authorized capital of $150,000 to manufacture and deal in prod- 
ucts of fiber and other porous materials. Hazel F. Brown of Fair- 
field is president. 


Fire Loss Was Slight 


Burrato, N. Y., December 24, 1923.—Fire recently caused small 
damage at the four story building at 106 Broadway, of which the 
Monarch Paper Box Company is one of the tenants. 


Obituary 
Waldo Pierce Lowell 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Bancor, Me., December 24, 1923—The death of Waldo Pierce 
Lowell, a prominent figure in Maine and New Brunswick pulpwood 
and timber circles for many years, occurred in Calais, Me., last 
week, As a member of the firm of Lowell and Engel, which 
operated a large sawmill on the Penobscot river in Bangor, he had 
a big part in the making of local lumber history. In 1915, he was 
chosen as general manager of the Martinon Lumber Company, a 
New Brunswick concern owing large pulpwood rights in New 
Brunswick, and doing business in the United States. He occupied 
that position at the time of his death. Two of his three children 
are residents of Bangor, Mrs. William R. Ballou, and Mrs. Freder- 
ick S. Youngs, and his son, Jabez S. Lowell, a lieutenant commander 


in the navy, makes his home in Boston. He is also survived by his 
second wife, a native of Calais. 








Henry M. Cooledge 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Horyoxe, Mass., December 24, 1923.—Henry M. Cooledge, 72, 
died last week at his home, 232 Elm street. He was one of the 
founders of the firm of Chase and Cooledge, dealers .in mill sup- 
plies, retiring as president and treasurer last June. 

He was born in Lowell July 18, 1851, and came to Holyoke in 
1866. The firm. was founded in 1878 and a large business was 
built up covering the great part of this part of the state. Besides 
his wife he leaves two daughters, Lucy A. and Ruth W., and two 
brothers, Rev. Charles E. Cooledge of Franklin and Edward R. 


Cooledge of Holyoke. The funeral was held Thursday afternoon 
with burial in Forestdale. 


Loving Cup for President Esleeck 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] / 

Turners Farts, Mass., December 24, 1923.—Augustine W. Es- 
leeck, president of the Esleeck Paper Company was last week pre- 
sented with a loving cup, every employee of the corporation con- 
tributing to its purchase. The entire plant closed down for an hour 
and the employees gathered in a body in the finishing room. The 
cup bore the inscription “To Our President, Augustine W. Es- 
leeck, from the Employees of the Esleeck Manufacturing Company: 
An appreciation of his Fair Dealing, Leadership, Thoughtfulness : 
Christmas 1923.” Mr. Esleeck received the gift with much feeling 
and, after expressing his appreciation, gave a little talk on the 
relationship that should exist between employer and employee and 
said that the pleasantest part of his long life in the paper industry 
had been spent in the mill at Turners Falls. 





Celebrates Wedding Anniversary 
{rxom VUR KEGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PittsFiELD, Mass., December 24, 1923.—Mr. and Mrs. William 
Fuller Hunt celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary Christmas 
Day and there will be a formal observance Friday night when the 
Mystic Lodge of Masons of Which Mr. Hunt is a member will 
unite with Collins Chapter, Eastern Star, of which Mrs. Hunt ds 
a member for a celebration. After a youth spent in marine service 
he entered a paper stock house in Chicago in 1886. He then went 
to Boston and about 35 years ago he came to Pittsfield and estab- 
lished a paper stock business from which he retired a few years 
ago. 


The Reading Paper Mills announce the opening of a New York 
Sales Office in the Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison avenue. 
The office will be in charge of Edwin D. Peck. 
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DRY SATIN WHITE 


| | The Latest Development in The Coated Paper Industry 


Casein ALUM sia Satin white 
| Crystal Boro Phosphate Both Commercial and Iron Free English China Clay 
| ee FOR PAPER MAKERS 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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- AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 


Section of the 
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PAPER MAKING FELTS* 


By Jean RecGINieR 


(Continued from last week) 


Il. GRADES OF FELTS USED 


Jackets 

The first felt encountered by the wet sheet of paper is a jacket, 
namely the couch roll jacket. Jackets are woven round, in the form 
of a tube like a fire hose, and are cut off at the proper length, 
which is somewhat greater than the face of the rolls which they 
are to cover. They have neither seam nor splice, and if they have 
been properly woven the thickness will be quite uniform. 

The fabric consists mostly of filler, that is, of threads, which 
go around the roll. These felts are fulled almost to the limit, 
which makes them very strong, and they cling very tightly to the 
rolls. 

To prevent the formation of lumps of fibers inside the jacket 
it is turned inside out, singed, and then turned back again. The 
inside is therefore quite smooth, while the outside is thoroughly 
napped to give a thick soft cushion against which the paper will 
press. 

In order to make the jacket cling properly to the roll it is 
first wetted and then stretched (Figs. 18 and 19) to a dimension 
somewhat larger than that of the roll for which it is meant, so 
that it can be slipped on easily. It is allowed to dry on the 
stretcher, and it must then be kept dry, as moisture would make it 
shrink. Sometimes the jackets are stretched in the paper mill, 
and in such a case they are usually kept on the stretcher until re- 
quired, so that there is no danger of their shrinking. 


Fic. 18. 
Wedge Stretcher for Jackets 

When the jacket is needed it is slipped on to the roll, and it is 
wetted as evenly as possible with hot water, or, preferably, with 
a hot dilute soap solution, striking it gently and evenly with a 
brush to facilitate penetration of the water. This causes the jacket 
o shrink and regain its original dimensions as after fulling, and 
2s it was made somewhat smaller than the roll it grips the latter so 

“Lecture delivered Poiiet _the Fren 


School of Paper Making, Grenoble. 
ranslated from Le Papier xxvi, oS 70, 189-194, 309-3 318, 437-448, January, 
February, March and nee 1923, by A. ’ Papineau- -Couture. 


tightly that it cannot be removed except he slitting neal to the 
axis of the roll. 

As a further precaution against any danger of its creeping along 
the roll, the jacket is made about 15 to 20 centimeters longer than 
the roll, and the ends are sewn securely with light.cord as shou 
in Fig. 20. 
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Pic. 19. 


Screw Stretcher for Jackets 


Some manufacturers perforate the couch roll with a large num- 
ber of holes about 12 to 15/10 of a mm. in diameter, and have 
found this very efficient. The water absorbed by thé jacket during 
the running of the paper machine excapes through these holes, and 
at the same time the jacket. itself projects into them and there is 
atisolutely no chance of its tufning ‘on the roll,” Of course_this 
cannot be done unless the roll is hollow. 

The jacket should wear down evenly over its whole surface. It 
should be ordered of such dimensions“that on shrinking it will 
grip the roll at all points, otherwise it will start turning on the 
roll and will eventually take a spiral shape,-which will injure_the 
wire. This defect can readily be detected by means of the guide 
line which the felt maker weaves into the jacket and which shoy!d 
lie straight along one of the generators of the roll. When this 
happens the only way of saving the wire from very “rapid deteriora. 
tion is to remove the jacket. In some cases the lower couch roll is 
left bare and the surface of the roll is in direct contact _ with, fhe 
wire. 

The jacket gradually picks up stock, fillers and: size, : ‘an in 
time the sheet sticks to it.. It must. then "be thoroughly cleaned, 
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This. is best carried out by scrubbing it with soap and water. But 
to prevent the jacket from becoming dirty too rapidly a spray is 
provided which plays continually on its surface and a special scraper 
with felt prevents the spray water from falling on the sheet. 

Jackets are generally made either in a multiple fabric, that is, 
of three, four or five plies interwoven together, or else of a 
single’ ply. They generally weigh from 3 kilos to 4.2 kilos per 
square meter. 

When ordering a jacket the following indications should be 
given: 

1, The nature of the fabric. 

2. The diameter of the roll. 

3. The face of the roll. 

These are all the indications that the felt maker requires. 

The paper maker frequently knows the dimensions of the jackets 
he wants and orders by giving the length and width (L) measured 
flat (Fig. 21); but it is preferable for him to give the indications 
mentioned above, namely, fabric, diameter and length of roll. 


Wet Felts 


When the web of paper leaves the couch roll it already has a 
certain consistence, but it still contains a large amount of water; 
and if it was left to itself it would not be strong enough to go 
through the machines and would break under its own weight. 
This is where the wet felt comes in. 

The sheet is picked off the wire, to which it always has a 
tendency to adhere, and carried to the felt, which is always made 
of pure wool and which generally weighs 700 to 850 grams per 
square meter for coarse papers and 400 to 450 grams for fine papers. 

The felt then carries the sheet through the first press where as 
much water as possible is pressed out. In some fast machines a 
battery of two or three suctions boxes is placed under the felt in 
front of the first press which removes a very appreciable amount 
of water from the sheet. Owing to the high pressure exerted at 
the press a considerable amount of water is pressed out of the sheet, 
and from here on the properties of the felt acquire a great im- 
portance. These properties depend on the nature of the stock, the 
weight of the paper, the speed of the machine, the number of presses, 
the capacity of the dryers, and the grade of paper turned out. 

The paper maker, knowing the various factors which have a 
bearing on the nature of the felt required can make a suitable choice 
from the numerous grades turned out by the felt maker, who him- 


End View of Press Roll’ After Sewing on Jacket 


self can offer valuable suggestions based on the reports of the 
performance of previous felts; and proper co-operation between the 
two cannot but result in the selection of the felt best suited to the 
requirements of the paper maker. 

Perfect draining of the sheet requires a very open felt. Of course 
it would be an easy matter to weave a very light felt, resembling 
somewhat a light burlap with large ‘square openings between the 
threads; but this would have two very serious drawbacks from a 
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paper maker’s viewpoint. Other things being equal, an open fabric 
is lighter than a close one, since there are fewer warp and filler 
threads per inch. Consequently, it will be weaker, will wear out 
sooner, and the paper maker will complain that his felts do not wear 
properly, so that the felt maker will have to make them heavier. 
Moreover, when an open fabric is held up to the light the threads 
show up and give the felt an appearance somewhat resembling 
squared paper; and when the paper passes through the press this 


; ' 
; 
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Fic. 21. 


aspect is imprinted upon it, in other words, the felt marks the 


‘paper. 


Hence, a closer and heavier felt must be used. It will last 
longer, and, thanks to a good napping, it will not mark the sheet. 
But on the other hand it will not drain as well as an open felt, 
it will become dirty more quickly, requiring more frequent wash- 
ings, more weight will be required at the press, with consequent 
danger of marking, or the speed will have to be reduced, which 
decreases production, or the temperature of the dryers will have 
to be increased, with concurrent increases in the coal consumption. 

It is readily seen that the choice of a wet felt is a rather 
delicate question, and the paper maker has several alternatives. 
He can use a light open felt, which will apparently have a short 
life and will mark the sheet, but will drain very well. Or he 
can use a heavy felt, which is more expensive per unit area and 
lasts longer, but which does not drain as well, dirties more 
quickly, and lowers the output. Or finally he can choose a 
medium weight felt. ; 

In certain grades of paper, for instance, newsprint and wrap- 
ping, a certain amount of marking is of no importance. Here an 
open felt made from strong yarn can be used, and though the 
paper will be marked the paper maker need not worry about it. 

Moreover, the felt maker can use various weaves, and he will 
naturally choose the one best suited to the end in view. Certain 
weaves give better draining properties, while others give a closer 
texture, which is less likely to mark the paper. Figures 22 to 
25 inclusive show diagrammatically four weaves which are in 
current use. 

The twist and size of the yarn are of great importance. Fine 
yarns give more even and uniform fabrics, but they require more 
labor and the output of the cards, spindles and looms are con- 
siderably lower than with coarse yarns; and consequently the 
price per kilo of felts prepared from fine yarns will be much 
higher than that of coarse felts. The twist of the yarn has a 
great influence on the marking qualities of the felt. A highly- 
twisted yarn is hard and resists crushing, while a lightly-twisted 
one is soft and yielding. Moreover, the fibers of the latter are 
more easily drawn out and raised in napping, which accounts for 
the fact that felts made from lightly-twisted yarns are softer 
and have more “bulk”. 

This question of yarns is one of the ticklish questions in making 
woven endless felts. For the warp threads on the loom must be 
sufficiently strong to withstand the action of the batten; while the 
filler on the loom becomes the warp on the paper machine, and 
it must also be sufficiently strong to withstand the tension to 
which it is subjected on the paper machine without stretching 
unduly. The warp and filler will therefore both require to have 
fairly high twist; but there is a limit which must not be exceeded 
when it is necessary that the felt should not mark. 

Needless to say the felt maker must take great care to see 
that his yarns are absolutely uniform and to avoid the least 
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admixture of a different yarn during the weaving; for these 
would cause light and dark bands in the felt and would result 
in crushing the sheet. 


Washing the Felts 


After running for some time the felt becomes dirty. It is 
continually picking up particles of fiber, filler, size, color, etc., 
from the sheet. And, though the amount thus picked up is 
apparently negligible, in time it becomes sufficient to coat the 
surface of the felt, block the pores, and reduce the draining 
qualities to such an extent that the felt must be taken off the 
machine and washed, unless the machine is equipped with a felt 
washer. 

This is generally done by means of a pair of wooden rolls (Fig. 
26), one of which is grooved, which rotate above a wooden or 
cement tank. The felt is slipped in between the rolls and is 
passed through the washing solution until it is considered suf- 
ficiently clean. It is advisable to start washing with a soap solution 
similar to that used to remove the oil previous to fulling, 
after which a thorough rinsing is necessary. In some paper mills 
the felts are washed in an aqueous suspension of China clay, or 
even in clear water, the action of the grooves of the roll being 
sufficient to remove the particles of dirt. 

Some mills are so fortunate as to be situated near a deposit 
of fullers’ earth. It is certainly preferable to wash with fullers’ 
earth whenever possible. 

Certain precautions should be taken in carrying out this appar- 
ently very simple operation, for otherwise the felt may become 
fulled, and will shrink. There is usually but little danger of 
its becoming narrower, for it is generally thoroughly shrunk in 
width in the felt mill. But such is not always the case as regards 
the length especially when the felt maker knows or expects that 
the felt will be washed on the paper machine. In such a case 
quite frequently he gives but a light fulling in the direction of 
the length of the felt, and on washing it may shrink to such an 
extent that it cannot be put back on the machine or else when 
replaced it is under excessive tension. Moreover, the fibers felt 
together, the fabric becomes closer, and its draining qualities are 
impaired. 
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Fig. 24. Fig. 25. 


To overcome this trouble it is advisable to equip the washer 
with two small vertical rolls in front of the washing rolls, similar 
to those which can be seen in Figure 16. The distance between 
these rolls should be adjustable, and it should be set so that 
the felt could pass between them with some difficulty. As it 
would be drawn forward by the washing rolls and held back by 
the vertical rolls, the felt would thus be stretched (Fig. 27). 
Care should be taken, however, not to set these small rolls so 
close as to stop the felt completely, for the washing rolls would 
continue to turn and would very soon ruin the felt. 
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Taking off a felt to wash it is an expensive operation, for thé 
paper machine must be stopped with consequent loss of time and 
production, not to mention the waste which is always produced 
when the machine is started up again. In modern machines a 
felt washer is provided to overcome this trouble. A spray i8 
directed against the felt from underneath, and the felt is then 
passed through a jacketed press to remove the excess water. 


Ordinary Felt Washing Rolls 


Sometimes a cylinder with long blades is also provided to beat 
the felt and throw out the foreign particles which are embedded 
in the pores. 

When a felt is dirty any air which may be caught between it 
and the sheet cannot escape through the wet and dirty felt. On 
reaching the nip of the rolls the air raises the sheet into a sort 
of bubble, which is inevitably ironed out by the press, forming 
a “blow mark”. This trouble occurs especially on fast machines. 
It can be overcome by passing the sheet over a small roll just 
in front of the press, from which air is blown against the sheet. 
The latter is raised above the felt and the air can escape laterally. 

One of the most serious troubles encountered with wet felts 
is wrinkling or creasing. When longitudinal creases pass through 
the press they inevitably crush the paper, and very often the 
weight of the press cuts right through the felt. This defect may 
ibe due either to the felt itself or to the manner in which -it is 
run. It may be caused by the fact that all the warp threads 
were not beamed under equal tension, especially in the case of 
felts which are woven endless; and it may also be caused. by 
irregularities in fulling, though this is becoming less likely every 
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fa With ‘the “useial cylinder fulling mills which give a very uniform 
ing. Ets 

Pormerly, “when felts were hand’ woven and were fulled by 
fotifiding” with mallets, ‘it was mere luck, almost an “accident”, that 
a noh-wrinkling felt was turned out. A strip of ‘leather was then 
kewed along éach edge of the felt to guide it and keep the width 
constant. This coritrivance has become unnecessary nowadays, 
for a felt which wrinkles has become an exception. 

The defect may also be due to uneven wetting of the felt when 
it is first started up on the machine, which will cause lack of uni- 
formity in the shrinking. It then becomes necessary to relieve the 
weight on the press to prevent the felt from being cut, and the felt 
must be completely and thoroughly wetted. 

When a felt wrinkles for some reason, or other, the most natural 
thing to do seems to be pull out the ‘side of the felt opposite the 
wrinkles to try to smooth them out. But a moment's consideration 
will show that this actually has just the opposite effect. For, when 
a felt- wrinkles the filler threads, for some reason or other, are 
not all equal in length, and if the felt is laid out flat it will be seen 
that some of the warp threads are no longer straight. Under 
tension on the machine the warp threads are forced into parallel- 
ism, and then the filler threads which are longer than the others 
are wavy instead of being straight. 

So that if the edges of the felt are pulled, as at A and B (Fig. 
28), to smooth out the wrinkles, this merely still further increases 
the length of the filler threads at this place, and consequently the 
tendency to wrinkle. Whenever a felt wrinkles it should be 
stretchedthroughout its whole, length, and especially at CD and 
at EF, but never at AB. All the filler threads are thus brought 
to the same length, and the felt becomes flat once more. 

Broken rolls :are sometimes used on the paper machine to smooth 
out wrinkled felts. They consist of two rolls placed end to end 
so that their. axes form.a very open angle, of nearly 180°. By 
adjusting thi$ “angle the’ wrinkles which have been formed are 
eliminated. But unfortunately this method is very hard on the felt. 

Another method consists in winding strips of felt on the stretch 
rolls to form opposite spirals which meet at the center of the roll 
(Fig. 29), the direction of the spirals being such that they stretch 
the felt from the. middle to each side. The felt is thus automatically 
and continuously: stretched. 

It sometimes happens that a felt shrinks on the machine, at 
times in such a manter that the deckle of the machine must be 
narrowed. This shrinking is frequently the cause of the wrinkles 
which we just mentioned. 

As the warp threads come closer together the pores of the felt 


we 
oe 5 Fic. 27. 


Felt Washing Rolls with Small Vertical Rolls 


become’ smaller, and the felt loses its openness and becomes dirty 
muich more rapidly. _ 

“*The shrinking may be due to the felt; but it is more frequently 
due to the manner in which it is run on the machine. The shrinking 
of ‘a felt whith runs straight and true should be insignificant. 
“TATF felts have a guide line, consisting of a colored thread woven 
into the felf, which should be perpendicular to the axis of the 
paper machine; and the width L of the felt along this line AB 
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is equal to the ordered width (Fig. 30-1). When the felt is 
running straight the two ends of the guide line pass at the same 
time over the extremities of a generator of the press roll, while if 
the felt is crooked one end of the guide line will pass through the 
press ahead of the other end. Suppose the guide line is in position 
AB (Fig. 30-2); then all the filler threads will be parallel to 


E F 


Fic. 28. 
Wrinkled Felt 


Fic. 29. 
Worm Roll 


A3, and the width AB, is narrower than the original width AB. 
If the line makes an angle of 30° with the axis of the roll, we 
have BB.—AB/2,-and it can easily be shown that AB,—0.866AB: 
so that if the felt was originally 2 meters wide it becomes 1.732 
meters in width. The felt is also narrowed when the guide linc 
assumes the position AFB (Fig. 30-3) or AJKB (Fig. 30-4). 

When it is necessary to straighten and true the guide line the 
tension of the stretch roll should be increased on the side on which 
the guide line is ahead. This must be done progressively, other- 
wise, not only will the line be rectified, but the other end wil! 
advance. 

The felt sometimes becomes displaced, creeping either to one 
side or the other of the machine. It is then liable to rub against 
the frame of the machine, and pick up oil or grease from the 
bearings. To prevent this displacement the machine is equipped 
with a guide roll, which is fixed at one end while the other end 
can be moved backward and forward by means of a screw or othe: 
suitable device. The felt goes over this roll without going aroun: 
it (Fig. 31). When the felt is displaced it must be put back int. 
place exclusively by means of the guide roll and not with th« 
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stretch roll, which would make the felt run crooked. The guide 
roll should be operated gradually so as to prevent the felt from 
see-sawing back and forth from one side of the machine to the other. 


Second Press Felts 


What we have just said of the first press felts applies equally 
well to second press felt. The latter, however, can be heavier, 
because the sheet contains less water and it is not necessary that 
the felt should have such good draining qualities. _ When the 
dimensions of the first and second press felts are the same, the 
paper maker when putting in an order should state for what press 
he is ordering. 


Smoothing Press Felts 


The function of the smoothing press is to flatten and smooth 
out the paper. In it the paper is usually reversed, so that both 
sides of the sheet shall be equally smooth. The felt for this press 
is always made entirely from wool, and generally weighs about 
600 to 850 grams per square meter. It is fairly close, as it does 
not need to be so porous as first press felts. It is very important 
that it should not mark the paper. This felt is generally made 
longer than is required for the work it has to do, so as to be able 
to run it as long as possible without having to take it off the 


Fie. 30. 


machine for cleaning: as each portion of the felt passes less 
frequently through the press it does not become dirty so rapidly as 
if it were shorter. 

On the whole, now that modern equipment allows of turning 
. out regularly felts which run properly on the machine, defects in 
manufacture being the exception and not the rule, paper makers 


generally use wet and smoothing press felts as long as possible for 
the very reason they can ‘be run longer without having to be taken 
off and washed. The practical length of these felts is limited by 
the fact that a long felt requires more felt rolls, and these in turn 
increase the wear of the felts, as we shall see further on. 


Dryer Felts 
From the smoothing press the web of paper goes to the dryers, 


Fic. 31. 
Felt Guide Roll 


through which it winds its way accompanied by the dryer felts 
which press the paper against the surface of the drying cylinder. 

The dryer felts are made either of wool, or of cotton, and some- 
times of wool and cotton-or of cotton and asbestos. 

Woolen dryer felts are made of a close, heavy, and thoroughly | 
fulled fabric weighing 3, 3.5 and even 4 kilos per square meter. 
The warp is strong, as the felts are under fairly high tension, and 
the filler is chosen to give a thick well felted fabric which will 
not mark the paper. 

The water evaporated from the sheet must pass through the felt; 
and as part of it remains there the felt must be passed over a felt 
dryer to remove this moisture. ; 

Here again the guide line must be quite straight and true to 
prevent undue shrinking. In modern machines an automatic guide 
roll is generally used to make it run true. Under ‘proper and 
normal conditions a dryer felt should not shrink more than 3 or 4 
per cent at the most. 

Dryer felts wear out through carbonization, and the time required 
depends largely on the temperature of the dryers. The average felt 
should last at least eight months. The filler threads become carbon- 
ized and fritter away, gradually laying bare the warp. Generally 
one side of the felt is destroyed, while the other side is still in 
good condition. 

Sometimes only one felt is used for the whole battery of dryers, 
while if the dryers are numerous they are divided into sections, 
each one with its own felt. -In certain cases, even, each drying 
cylinder has its own felt with the necessary stretch rolls and felt 
dryer; and in this case care is taken to construct the machine so 
that all the dryer felts are of the same length to reduce the stock 
of felts which has to be carried at the paper mill. 

For the manufacture of certain grades of fine papers the felt is 
made from fine yarn, and the felt becomes quite smooth, thus 
imparting a better finish to the paper. 

With coarse papers, where marking is of little or no importance, 
cotton felts are becoming more widely used on account of their 
lower price and longer life. These cotton felts are made of a 
highly twisted and very strong warp; while the filler yarn is soft 
and has not got much twist to avoid marking the paper, which, 
however, cannot be entirely prevented. They are built up of several 
plies interwoven together, and after weaving are spliced; but 
they are not fulled, as cotton cannot be fulled. Certain American 
machines use so-called “American felts” instead of the ordinary 
woolen or cotton felts. These are made of a strong, closely- 
woven cotton cloth weighing about 1,500 grams per square meter, 
and their use is due to the difficulties of manufacturing woolen 
dryer felts sufficiently large for some of the modern American 
machines. Some of these modern monsters take felts up to 80 
meters long and 4.5 meters wide; and the’ total weight of such 
a felt 1f made from wool and weighing about 3.5 kilos per square 
meter would be as high as 1,450 to 1,500 kilos. It would be 
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extremely difficult to full, dry and handle such felts. Moreover, 
these felts are not spliced in the usual way. They are woven 
like an ordinary piece of cloth, and they are put on the machine 
in much the same way as the paper is passed through when start- 
ing up. The end of the felt is threaded through the dryers, 
and when it is ix place the two ends are sewn together. 

Mixed wool and cotton, or cotton and asbestos dryer felts are 
so seldom used that it is hardly worth while our devoting any 
attention to them. 

Putting a new dryer felt on the machine is a difficult operation, 
especially when the felt is long and the machine is wide. The 
felt must be slipped around the drying cylinders and the rolls 
which had to be taken out must be put back into place. It must 
be adjusted so that it will run straight and true and will not 
creep to one side or the other of the machine. 

When a felt has become unfit for use, the dryers are stopped, 
the felt is cut straight across at a suitable place, the dryers are 
started up, and the felt is pulled out. 

We have dealt with the various types of felts which are in 


Fic. 32. 
Finishing Felt 


regular use on paper machines. We shall now turn our attention 
to certain special felts which are used for various purposes either 
on the paper machine itself or elsewhere in the paper mill. 


Marking Felts 


Sometimes the paper maker wants to make a laid paper in 
which the laid lines are soft and not as sharp as those obtained 
with the dandy roll. This can be produced by using a special 
smoothing press felt, which marks the paper as required. This 
can be extended a step further, and various designs can be marked 
into the paper by using different weaves in making the felt. 

The threads to be imprinted on the paper must be hard, and, 
owing to the method of weaving, they project above the surface 
of the felt and do not cut into the threads which cross them. 

When ordering these felts, it is always advisable that the paper 
maker should submit a sample of the paper which he wishes to 
make whenever possible; and if he cannot do so he should give 
a sample resembling it as closely as possible, indicating what 
changes he intends making. 
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Finishing Felts 


This grade of felts is used for giving a certain finish to paper 
as it leaves the dryers. The last drying cylinder is made larger 
than the others and the sheet is passed between it and a press 
roll. The finishing felt goes around this roll, thus protecting 
the paper from direct contact with it (Fig. 32). It must be 
able to withstand a very high pressure, and it is therefore given 
a very thorugh fulling to make it hard and prevent it from 
being crushed. It is made of very fine yarn, and the surfac 
becomes quite smooth and thus imparts a certain finish to the 
under side of the paper. 

Certain paper makers have given up the use of these felts, 
using instead an iron roll with a highly compressed woolen cover- 
ing. The paper then passes through in direct contact with the 
drying cylinder and the roll. The trouble with this arrangement 
is that, if lumps of paper or other hard particies accidentally 
pass through the press, the woolen covering will be damaged and 
it must be either ground down again or replaced entirely. 


Wet Machine Felts 


Here the main, and practically the only, considerations are 
strength and openness, for it makes no difference if the sheet 
of pulp is marked and how it is marked. A plain weave open 
felt, woven from coarse strong yarns to make it last as long as 
possible, is generally used. 


Save-All Felts 
These felts, which are used in recovering the stock which may 
have gone through the paper machine wire, are similar to wet 
machine felts: they must be strong and open. 


Cutter Felts 
Felts are used on certain cutters; but in this case they are 
really nothing but conveyors for carrying the paper either before 
or after it has been cut. Practically any type of felt will do; 
but we recommend the use of light cotton dryer felts, properly 
spliced so as to prevent excessive thickness at the splice. 


Ruler Felts 
On the ruling machine the paper passes around felt-covered 
rolls, which acts as a yielding support. The felt has here prac- 
tically the same function as the blanket of a printing press. 


Coating Jackets 

Jackets are used on paper coating machines as well as on 
paper making machines. 

The coating jacket goes around two rolls, which keep it properly 
stretched. A rubber roll deposits the coating composition on the 
jacket, which transfers it on to the paper. 

These jackets do not have to stand up under such hard con- 
ditions as paper machine jackets. The main requirements are that 
they should be woven without any flaws and of very uniform thick- 
ness so that the coating applied be also as even as possible. 

(To be continued) 


International Files Brief 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 24, 1923.—The International 
Paper Company has filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Docket No. 14,529, in its case against the Maine 
Central R. R. Company and others. The brief is in the form of a 
reply to the petition of the Railroad asking for a rehearing. In 
this connection the brief in part says: 

“The petition of the Maine Central sets forth no newly dis- 
covered evidence of any character. It alleges no error of facts; 
it is argumentative merely. With respect to the particular facts 
to which it refers it is a reiteration of similar matters hereto set 
forth by way of exceptions to the Examiner's proposed report, all 
of which complainant has fully answered.” 
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For some time the Drying Committee have been working on and 
discussing a code whereby data in regard to steam consumption of 
paper machines of a large number of mills can be tabulated and 
assembled for comparison. The object of this comparison is to learn 
the most economical method of using steam in connection with the 
drying of paper and the committee plan to present these results 
in such a way that we may all benefit thereby. 

As objections were raised to the first form of code which cov- 
ered the subject in great detail, a second abbreviated form was 
presented covering the most essential items which form is printed 
in this issue. The committee plan to send out data sheets covering 
these items to a number of: mills and ask that they be filled in, 
where data is available, and returned so that the results may 
be assembled for presentation at the next meeting of the Technical 
Association. 

The equipment required includes one or two steam flow meters, 
one or two recording thermometers and pressure gages, a barometer, 
a sling psychrometer, a barrel calorimeter and in some instances an 
anemometer. 

The test data covers three sheets and reprints 84% by 11 inches 
will be available. The data from two mills is given: 





Item 
1. A B 
2. No. 2 No. 6 
3. 3/28/23 9/7/22 
4. 9 br. 8 hr. 
s. 
6. 30” 
es 75° 86° 
8. 25% 53% 
9. 89° 122° 
10. 42% 83% 
11. 2,571,500 Ib. 
12. Bond News 
13. 42.8 
14. 90” 
15. 220 630 
16. 9,540 Ib. 30,962 Ib. 
17. 50° 82° 
18. 33% 28.4% 
19. 97% 92.2% 
20. 1,94 Ib. 2.24 Ib. 
21. 18,508 Ib. 69,572 Ib. 
22. 45,000 Ib. 84,068 Ib. 
23. 16 Ib. 11 Ib. 
24. 252° 
25. 14% 
26. 1164 
27. 52,962 M 
28. 
29. 217° 240° 
w. 185 
31. 8,417 M 
32. 44,544 M 
33. 2,407 
34. 48 
35. 2,455 B.t. u. 1,207 B.t. u. 
36. 4.76 Ib. 2.71 Ib. 
37. 2.02 Ib. 3.74 Ib. 
38. 1.04 Ib. 1.66 Ib. 


It is to be noted that in Mill A the b.t.u. used per pound of 
moisture evaporated are 2,455 against 1,207 for Mill B or over 
twice as much. Although in Mill A the temperature of the stock 
entering the driers is 50° as compared with 82° for Mill B, this 
difference would amount only to 32 B.t.u. per pound of moisture 
evaporated making the comparative figures 2,407 and 1,239 B.t.u. 

A probable cause for the difference may be in the ventilation of 
the machine, as indicated in the temperature and relative humidi- 
ties of the exhaust air in the two mills. 

In Mill A the air is raised from 75° and 25 per cent relative 
lumidity to 89° and 42 per cent. In Mill B these figures are 86°, 
53 per cent to 122° and 83 per cent. As can be seen the air leaving 
Mill A is drier than that entering the machine in Mill B and it is 
likely to be found on analysis of conditions that there is a loss of 
1,200 B.t.u. per pound of moisture in the discharged air. 
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PAPER DRYING 


Summary of Principal Data 
Item 
1 Company. Mill 
Machine. 
Date. 
Duration of test. 


Time lost during breaks. 


MUbwhd- 


Air Data 


6 Barometric pressure in machine room. 

7 Temperature of air surrounding driers. 

8 Relative humidity of air surrounding driers 
9 Temperature of air in exhaust duct. 

0 Relative humidity of air in exhaust duct. 

1 Lb. of air leaving exhaust duct. 


Total Per Hr. 


Paper Data 
12 Grade of paper. 
13. Basis weight. 
(a) Customary designation .... sheets ....x.... 
(b) Bureau of Standard 500 sheets 25 x 40. 
14 Total width of sheet leaving last drier. 
15 Speed of machine. 
16 Lb. of paper dried. 
17 Temperature of stock entering driers. 
18 Per cent bone dry fiber in sheet entering driers. 
19 Per cent of bone dry fiber in sheet leaving last drier. 
20 Lb. of moisture evaporated from sheet per Ib. of paper dried. 
21 Lb. of moisture evaporated from sheet. 


Steam Data 


22 Lb. of steam entering driers. 

23 Pressure of steam entering driers. 

24 Temperature of steam entering driers. 

25 uality of steam entering driers. 

26 eat units per Ib. of steam entering driers. 
27 Heat units entering driers. 

28 Pressure of discharge from driers. 

29 Temperature of discharge from driers. 

30 Heat units per Ib. of discharge from driers. 
31 Heat units in ¢*scharge from driers. 

32 Heat units absorbed by driers. ; 
33 Heat units absorbed by driers per lb. moisture evaporated from sheet. 


Auxiliary System 


34 Heat units to the auxiliary paper drying system per Ib. of moisture 
evaporated from sheet. 
Summary 


35 Total overall heat units used per Ib. of moisture evaporated from sheet. 
36 Lb. steam per Ib. paper dried. 

37. Lb. moisture evaporated per sq. ft. effective drying surface per hr. 

38 Lb. paper dried per sq. ft. effective drying surface per hr. 


Working Sheet and Method of Computation 
Mill 


Item 
1 Company. 
2 Machine. 
3 Date. 

4 Duration of test (Minimum of 4 hrs. of good running necessary and 8 

to 24 hrs. test preferable). 

5 Time lost during breaks (Actual time paper is not on driers). 


Air Data 


6 Barometric pressure in machine room (Inches mercury. If this data is 
not actually taken, the standard barometric pressure of 29.92 may be 
assumed. A variation of one inch in barometric pressure may affect 
the final results approximately 1%). 

7 Temperature of air surrounding driers (°F. Average of hourly readings 
at several stations on each side of machine 6 ft. away and 5 ft. above 
floor. If the machine has an o: pit, hourly readings should be 
taken at two or more stations 4 ft. below the felt). 

8 Relative humidity of air surrounding driers (Readings taken simultaneously 
with the data of Item 7) 

8a Lb. of water per Ib. of dry air in air surrounding machine. 

9 Temperature of air in exhaust duct (°F. Average of hourly readings). 

10 Relative humidity of air in exhaust duct (Average of hourly readings). 
10a Lb. of water per Ib. of dry air in exhaust duct (Obtained from Carrier’s 
Psychometric Charts). 

11 Lb, of air leaving exkaust duct = Item 21 

Item 10a minus Item 8a 
If there is more than one outlet from machine room or hood, use 
anemometer readings to get proportion of air leaving the several 
outlets). 
Paper Data 
12 Grade of paper (Note approximate furnish per cent). 
13. Basis weight. 
(a) Customary designation .... sheets .... x .... = .... Ib. 
(b) Bureau of Standards 500 sheets 25 x 40 = 
14 Total width of sheet leaving last drier (inches). 
15 one of machine (ft. per min. at calenders). 
Lb. of paper dried (as made and including dry broke). 

17. Temperature of stock entering driers (°F. Thermometer bulb should be 
surrounded by large sample of stock so as to obtain true reading). 

18 Per cent bone dry fiber in sheet entering driers (Average of samples 
taken across sheet at least every hour. These may be conveniently 
obtained when changing reels). 

19 Per cent bone dry fiber in sheet leaving last drier (Average of samples 
taken at least every hour. Strip across full width of sheet obtained as 
in Item 18). 

20 Lb. of moisture evaporated from sheet per lb. of paper dried. Item 19 

B Item 18 
minus 1. 

21 Lb. of moisture evaporated from sheet = Item 20 x Item 16. 
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Steam Date 
Item . . . 

Lb. of steam entering driers (To be obtained by measuring total discharge 
from driers or steam flowmeter readings on inlet). z 
Pressure of steam entering driers (Lb. gage. Average of housty readings). 
Temperature of steam entering driers (°F. Average of hourly readings. 

Taken near pressure gage). 
uality of steam entering driers, (% moisture or superheat). . 
eat units per lb. steam entering driers (B.t.u. Marks and Davis table). 
Heat units entering driers (Item 27 x Item 22 = Total B.t.u.). : 
Pressure of discharge from driers (Lb. gage. Average of hourly readings). 
Temperature of discharge from drier (° Average of hourly readings. 
Taken near pressure gage). 
Heat units per Ib. of discharge from driers (B.t.u. 
and all steam or vapor, 
condenser, etc.). 


Includes condensate 
State method—barrel calorimeter, surface 
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31 Heat units in discharge from driers.. (B.t.u.) 

32 Heat units absorbed by driers (Item 27 minus Item 31 = Total. B.t.u.). 

33 Heat units absorbed by driers per Ib. of moisture evaporated from sheet 
(Item 32 divided by Item 21). 


Ausiliary System 
Heat units to the auxiliary paper drying system per Ib. of moisture 


evaporated from sheet (B.t.u. Measured from condensate of coils or 
calculated from air data of auxiliary system). 


Summary 
Total overall heat units used per Ib. of moisture evaporated from sheet 
(Item 33 plus Item 34, B.t.u.). 
Lb. steam per lb. paper dried. 
Lb. moisture evaporated per sq. ft. effective drying surface per hr. 
Lb. paper dried per sq. ft. effective drying surface per hr. 


NEW WOOD CONVEYOR AND STACKER IN FINLAND 


On September 22nd there was demonstrated at Mantta Mills, 
Finland, a new apparatus for taking firewood and pulpwood, cut 
in one meter lengths, from the water and for conveying it ashore 
and stacking it there. It was conceived and developed by E. Ahjo, 
engineer ; Jarl Arnkil, forester, and Mr. Gosta Serlachius. 


The apparatus consists of two endless transport cables which 
at both ends of the conveyor run over sheaves having horizontal 
axles, and between them the cables travel over rollers fastened 


upon brackets which can be raised or lowered and also moved side- 
wise. 


The wood is loaded upon the transport cables and carried to the 
stacker, which is hung up on the upper parts of the cables and which 
may be moved back and forth over the whole length of the stack. 


*Pappers och Travarutidsskrift fér Finland, Oct. 15, 1923. 


STACKING END oF THE CONVEYOR 


Woop on THE CONVEYOR 


At the stacking end, the cables on which the wood rests are 
spread apart so that upon reaching this point the wood drops down 
to the stack. : 

The transport cables run at a height enabling the stacking of the 
wood one meter high at a time. The crossbeams on which the 
brackets carrying the cables are fastened can, of course, be raised 
after each tier is laid. 

The cables running back are led over vertical and horizontal 
sheaves down past the lower cables and so underneath them back 
to the water or loading point. 

Over the transport cables there are strung one or more endless 
cables .running: with the same speed as the cables carrying the 
wood and resting on the wood, their weight preventing the wood 
from rolling or sliding down while it is being transported up the 
grade from the water. 
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The posts or uprights to which the crossbeams are fastened rest 
on wooden feet and are placed approximately seven meters apart 
and are easily moved. The posts remain in the same position until 
five rows of wood each six meters high have been stacked, as the 
brackets holding the cables, as well as the stacker, are easily run 
on-rollers sidewise on the crossbeams. 

To obtain the best results the transport cables should run with 
an average speed of one meter per second. Assuming that the 
conveyor is fully loaded with round wood forming a continuous 
layer on the cables, a theoretical working effectivity of 600 cubic 
meters per hour is obtained, provided the wood has an average diam- 
eter of 6 inches. Six sticks of wood.of this dimension cover one 
meter length and they run 36 to one cubic meter. One cubic meter 
should therefore cover 36 meters of the cables. This result can, 
however, not be obtained in practice; but even figuring the effec- 
tivity at 25 per cent of the above figures, which should be a con- 
servative estimate, the result would be 150 cubic meters of wood 
transported and stacked per hour, and in an eight hour shift 1,200 
cubic meters per day. 

The conveyor demonstrated at the Mantta mills had an approx- 


imate length of 300 meters. One stack six meters high of this length 
contains 1,800 cubic meters. Five of these stacks, which may be 
built without movement of the apparatus other than the cables 
sidewise on the cross-beams, contain therefore 9,000 cubic meters. 
According to the demonstration, the power necessary to operate 
a conveyor of from 300 to 400 meter length is only from five to 
six horsepower. 

Cost of operation is low. Six men sorting and feeding the wood 
to the conveyor and four men along the conveyor make 80 working 
hours per 8 hour shift, which, figured at a wage of 4 Finnish marks 
per hour, amounts to 320 Finnish marks. If 280 marks per shift 
are added for power consumption, wear, amortization, etc., we 
get an amount of 600 marks. Figured on 1,200 cubic meters of 
wood stacked per day, the total cost is therefore in Finnish marks 
0.50 per cubic meter. (One Finnish mark equals 2.5 cents at the 
present rate of exchange.) 


To Place New Kraft Machine 
INTERNATIONAL Fats, Minn., December 24, 1923.—The Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Company will place a new 144 inch trim 
machine on Kraft paper about January 1. Strictly No. 1 paper 
only will be made. 
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Christmas Party Ends Sales Conference 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoxe, Mass., December 24, 1923—The ninth annual sales 
conference of the White and Wyckoff Company sales force closed 
December 14 with a Christmas party at the Nonotuck. The ban 
quet ended two full days at the factory devoted to discussions of 
sales problems, advertising plans, manufacturing details and the 
1924 plans and program, Luncheons and dinners were held at the 
Nonotuck. 

Henry J. Toepfert, superintendent of the factory, presided at the 
banquet and the speakers included President J. L. Wyckoff, Treas- 
urer Edward N. White, Vice President and Sales Manager George 
R. Burkhardt, and W. S. Epply and ‘C. W. Chabot, officials of the 
Hammermill Paper Company. , 

Treasurer White in his talk touched upon the growing importance 
of the sales conferences and the necessity for the sales force and the 
homefolks to get together. He said that the greatest factor of suc- 
cess was the human element. 

Miss Katherine Callahan, one of the original seven employes of 


the Company, was introduced. President Wyckoff paid a tribute to 


the salesmen and the Company’s advertising. A feature of the 
evening were the song parodies and other humor recounting the 
doings of the salesmen written by A. H. Sampson, advertising man- 
ager. F. R. Gee led the singing and there were many vaudeville 
stunts and a Santa Claus personified by Raymond Miner. All 
received presents. 


November Import Figures 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 24, 1923.—Imports for Novem- 
ber were valued at $292,000,000 as compared with $291,804,826, for 
the same month of last year according to a statement just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. Exports for November 
of this year were valued at $404,000,000 as compared with $379,- 
999,622 for November of last year. 

The department’s figures also show that for the eleven months 
period ending November of this year the value of the imports was 
$3,504,500,031 as compared with $2,818,958,260 for the same period 
of last year. Also for the same eleven months ending November 
this year the value of the exports was $3,745,186,460 as compared 
with $3,487,449,909 for the same eleven months of last year. 
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THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF TRADE ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES* 


By Franxuin D. Jones. 


I am going to make you a very dry, didactic sort of speech 
rather than attempt to entertain you. I appreciate as fully as 
you do that trade association work has really become a profession, 
and I feel that you men who are engaged in it, by reason of your 
broad equipment and your intimate knowledge of business condi- 
tions and the problems of the industry, are going to become in- 
creasingly prominent in the solution of the problems of the relations 
between the government and business. 

One of these problems, as I see it, is the determination of the 
proper scope of activities of our trade associations. There is no 
doubt that when men combine together in organizations of this 
kind, they acquire a tremendous potential power either for or 
against the public interest, and 1 want to say at the outset that 
it has been my experience with the trade association officials with 
whom I have come in contact, of which there have been quite a 
number, that they and the business men of the country. desire 
sincerely to comply in every respect with the laws of our country 
as they regulate business. I think nothing could better evidence 
that fact than a compilation which Mr. McCullough handed me 
several days ago showing that out of the 1,500 or more national 
and sectional trade associations of this country, only 37 had ever 
been proceeded against under the anti-trust laws of this country. 


Ancient Business Competition 


The law of business competition has a very ancient origin. It 
simply arose as commerce grew and developed in what was first 
known as the common law. That common law was simply the 
crystallized customs of the people which, after they had been 
followed for such a long period of time, acquired the practical 
force of law and became administered by the courts as they were 
created as law in England. Throughout this body of the common 
law as it developed, you will always see two principles at work, 
the one to protect the individual rights and the property rights, 
the personal and the property rights of the individual, 
and the other to protect the public against any action which would 
work to the harm of the general public. The law of business 
competition itself has two basic prohibitions; the first one is that 
men shall not unreasonably restrain trade; the second is that men 
shall not use unfair methods of competition. 

These two prohibitions are embraced in what is known as the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
As far back as law records go, we find a prohibition of restraint 
of trade. In the early days of England of course commerce and 


*Report of an address before American Trade Association executives. 


business were highly localized; business was purely local, but as 
commerce began to grow and the government of England became 
powerful so that it could protect merchants in transporting goods, 
business began to be national in scope. Queen Elizabeth, who was 
then the Queen, saw a really brilliant chance to make some money 
for the queen, so she adopted the policy of granting what was 
known as patents of monopoly to different of her courtiers who 
paid her a round sum for the privilege, and they got monopolies in 
different lines of industry, some of which had been established 
by other people for a great many years. The abuses of these 
monopolies aroused great hostility among the people, and finally 
in 1601 the queen was forced to permit the courts to determine 
whether or not these monopolies were lawful, and as soon as a 
monopoly could be tested without the fellow who tested it risking 
his head, a suit was brought to test the monopoly for playing 
cards. Many arguments, some of which now seem amusing, were 
made. 
Early Court Decision 

The court, however, in a well-reasoned opinion, held that the 
exclusive grant to any person of the right to engage in industry 
was against the best interests of the citizens of the country. They 
held, therefore, that it was not only against the interests of the 
parties excluded but was against the interests of the public, in- 
that the inseparable incidents of monopoly as they had found them 
was an enhancement of the price, a deterioration in the quality 
of the goods and the impoverishment of the people. That old 
decision way back in 1601 is really the foundation of the law of 
business competition. It developed gradually by numerous decisions 
and that common law, when America was discovered, was trans- 
ferred to our colonies and developed by our various states. There 
was, however, in our system of government, no common law so 
far as the federal government was concerned. A great develop- 
ment of corporations during the past 50 years and the tremendous 
power which business organization got from the corporate form of 
organization, and the organization during the 80’s of the old trusts 
of which you have heard so much, the Standard Oil trust, the 
Biscuit trust and others, brought about such popular agitation 
that in 1890 the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed, and this 
act prohibits all unreasonable restraints of trade. 

Now it is not the easiest thing in the world to define what a 
restraint of trade is. About the only way you can approach a 
definition of it is first to outline the principles, which our courts 
have done in determining what is unreasonable, and secondly to 
list or name the various activities which have been held to be 
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unlawful. The Supreme Court in determining what is unreason- 
able restraint of trade considers the effect of the restraint, the 
extent of the restraint, its nature, the methods used, the intent 
of the parties and thé particular facts in the particular industry. 
The effect of the restraint is the most vital test, and in consider- 
ing effects the courts consider first the effect upon the public and 
secondly the effect upon competition. 


When Restraint Is Unlawful 


If a restraint has a tendency in it to increase prices or to result 
in a deterioration of the quality of the product or to deny the 
public service or to oppress labor or to affgct the raw material 
market in an unfair way so that producers are prevented from 
getting reasonable prices for their products, the courts hold that 
those effects are injurious to the public and any restraint resulting 
in that sort of thing is unlawful. When we come to the effect 
upon competitors, the prohibitions of the law are very much more 
strict. The courts have said that every man in this country has 
an inherent right to engage in such business free from any unfair 
interference by any One, and theréfore if the effect of a restraint 
is by some unfair means to stifle or prevent the competition of even 
a single competitor in your industry, that restraint is unlawful. 
The second test is the extent of the restraint. Of course a nation- 
wide restraint is more apt to be unlawful than a local restraint, 
but you can have a local restraint as, for example, they had here 
in Chicago about a year ago, where the flow of interstate com- 
merce into that locality is practically prohibited, and such a 
restraint, even though local, is unlawful. 

The third factor which the courts consider in determining the 
unreasonableness of the restraint is its nature. They are not 
concernéd with those indirect and incidental restraints, but only 
restraints which are direct in their effect. There are two general 
classes of restraints of trade, voluntary restraints and involuntary 
restraints. Voluntary restraints are those restraints in which a 
group of men get together and of their own volition put into 
effect restraints affecting themselves only. An involuntary restraint 
is a restraint which is imposed by the parties upon others. 


Where Intent Is to Injure 


If the effect of a restraint of trade is to injure the public and 
to injure competitors, it does not make a bit of difference how 
many good intentions you have, you can recite fifty of them, but 
if the effect is of the type I have pointed out, the courts will 
hold it to be unlawful, and if an intent to restrain trade is clearly 
proved, the courts will also say that the proof of that intent raises 
a dangerous probability of the restraint being effective and will 
enjoin the activity, dissolve the combination and go to the utmost 
limits in correcting the situation. 

Among the type of involuntary restraints which have been held 
to be unlawful are attempts to control the channels of distribution, 
attempts to force goods to move through your association or 
only through the wholesaler and to prevent the manufacturer, for 
example, from selling to mail order houses or to consumers as he 
might prefer; and also blacklists, white lists, boycotts and in fact 
any type of coercion which attempts to coerce an individual business 
man from exercising his own free, independent judgment as to what 
he should do in the conduct of his business. 

Any man who has been connected with the administration of 
the anti-trust act; and most of you men who have seen its opera- 
tion, must realize that the laws of business competition in the last 
analysis, are really very much for the benefit of the business men 
of the country; there is a tendency among many people to demand 
the elimination and the abolition of the anti-trust act without 
reasoning out what its effects.are, and. if for-no more than four 
reasons, it seems to me the business men of the country really 
want the anti-trust acts to stand on the statute books. The first 
reason is that they are the only protection which the business 
man has-against.the exactions of labor organizations. The anti- 
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trust acts have been the means of breaking up two of the greates( 
strikes in the history of this country, and they have been usc: 
at various times locally as a protection against labor. 


Anti-trust Acts Protect 


The second reason is that they protect the individual busine: 
man from coercive action by groups in the industry who, by th: 
use of blacklists, boycotts, etc., which have been repeatedly at 
tempted, can really take away from him all liberty of action in 
his business and absolutely drive him from business. The thir. 
reason is that if the business men take advantage of them, the 
protect him against fraudulent and unscrupulous methods of limite: 
groups which nearly always exist in most industries who pre) 
upon the goodwill and reputation of high-grade manufacturers and 
distributors in the industry; and the fourth reason is that the) 
protect, that they are, in my judgment, one of the greatest safe 
guards against socialism in this country. The reason I say they 
are safeguards against socialism is that they tend to preserve th: 
competitive system and prevent the development of monopoly. 

To my way of thinking there are four great functions which 
the trade association is engaged in at the present time, and they are 
these: First, the trade association is an agency of self-government; 
secondly, it is an agency of efficiency; third, it is an agency of 
democracy, and finally, the trade association is a preserver of 
competition. Consider for a moment the first point. We have 
heard a lot of talk about more business in government and less 
government in business, and there is a great deal to be said for 
that. There is a t»ndency, because of the vast complexity of 
civilization, for industry and government to have innumerable 
contracts. Now if business men themselves cannot take over the 
problems of their industries and themselves solve those problems, 
there is going to be an increasing tendency for the government 
to project itself more and more into industry. 

‘Now I claim that that tendency, if it is allowed to go on, is 
going to make government terrifically costly to the taxpayer; 
it is going to develop a governmental machine far beyond our 
comprehension which is going to be of the most bureaucratic type 
unless the business men of each industry themselves organize to 
solve their common problems; and it seems to me that their own 
interest clearly points out that that is the logical thing to do. 
There are many ways in which an industry can govern itself. 
For example, first, it can codify the rules of business conduct 
in the industry. I know that there are some of your industries, 
at least, where you have a certain limited group of men who 
indulge in bribery, misbranding, imitation of goods and a dozen 
and one other crooked rotten reprehensible practices, and some- 
times their competition becomes so fierce that it forces very unde- 
sirable conditions upon an entire industry. I could point to several 
industries where I know that to be true from conversations I 
have had with the men in the industry. 


Self-governed Industry 

Secondly, an industry can attempt to govern itself by the 
establishment of trade rules, particularly in the case of new 
industries which have developed within the past eight or ten years. 
They have no nomenclature, no trade customs of any kind; they 
have not had time to develop and things are in a chaotic condition ; 
that offers the opportunity for the crook to take advantage of 
the situation, whether he is a buyer or a seller. Now, if an 
industry can crystallize some of these things, some of these trade 
rules, by determining what is a reasonable time for delivery when 
a time is not specified, the rule as to cancellation and the thousand 
arid one other items which you men all know better than I, they 
would tremendously simplify the conduct of business and make 
business move along its channels éasier, tend to eliminate crooked- 
ness and that sort of thing; and such a course is not unlawful so 
long as it is not used to restrict competition. Again, an industry 
can self-govern itself through agencies for handling a trade-mark 
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and patent rights. There are ten or fifteen industries in this 
country which are accomplishing great results in eliminating liti- 
gation and making themselves their own judicial systems for the 
settlements of disputes and in preventing the ill-will that results 
when two or three manufacturers find that they have adopted the 
same trade-mark and have to jump a lot of their advertising 
appropriation and the sales effort they have made in putting that 
trade-mark on the market. Again, an industry can govern itself 
through an arbitration system. Two branches of industry have 
gone to the extent of declaring that any member of their asso- 
ciation must arbitrate any dispute they have with anybody as a 
condition of membership. What they are really doing is setting 
up an informal judicial system of the association and avoiding the 
delay and ill-will of litigation. They are attempting through the 
decisions of men who know the trade customs in those industries, 
to create, formulate and crystallize trade customs as the years go 
by. The arbitration systems of this country are performing a 
perfectly marvelous service for the industry of this country. 


Value of Cost System 

Again, an association by the use of a cost accounting system, 
can greatly: improve conditions in its industry foi the reasons 
already pointed out. That activity so long as it is directed toward 
the education of the membership in proper sound methods of cost 
accounting to determine their own individual costs, is perfectly 
legal, but the instant an association tries to standardize cost, so 
called, tries to make the costs of its members uniform by some 
arithmetical proposition, or when an association arbitrarily says 
that “we will fix this item of cost at a certain figure, let us 
say our depreciation, at 15 per cent,” the members may have 
buildings and equipment of entirely different character whose rates 
of lepreciation are entirely different, when the association tries 
to fix uniform elements of cost, it tends to enhance the cost and 


such activity is unlawful. 
Again an association can be of tremendous service through 


research. I have not the time to discuss this, but I merely want 
to mention it as one of the unquestioned lawful activities in which 
an association can engage and through which associations have 
already secured benefits which are measured in hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Again an association may be able to accomplish 
a great deal on labor questions. Our factories are really labora- 
tories, thousands of laboratories in which men are working out 
individual experiments on the labor problem, but most associations 
side-step labor entirely because they very wisely do not want to 
engage in any negotiations with labor organizations and get in- 
volved in those disputes, get involved in labor strikes, etc., which 
can so easily wreck an association. But it does seem to me that 
there ought to be some place in the country where the experi- 
ments that those thousands of manufacturers are making, some 
of them very successfully, can tend to become focused so that 
the men in the industry will know about it so that it will gradually 
work up to other industries, and so that the general public and 
the national government itself will learn about those experiments, 
for it is only by that process that the relations between labor and 
capital are really going to be greatly improved. 


Cooperative Advertising 

Again an association can accomplish wonderful results in a 
purely lawful way by co-operative advertising. They can advertise 
in a way where the advertising redounds to the benefit of every 
member; they can advertise to show the uses of the product, they 
can have their research department develop new uses and acvertise 
those new uses as some associations have already done, advertise 
methods of properly preparing the product, as the coffee and cement 
associations have done, thereby increasing the demand for the 
product; they can advertise to modify the seasonal demand as the 
raisin growers did with marvelous success, and the flower people 
to a certain extent; they can use their advertising coupled with 
a trade-mark, to separate the men who manufacture high quality 


products from the men who are selling shoddy and worthless 
products; they can make their advertising a tremendous factor 
in public relations, both in getting their message to the public 
and to congress, as the meat packers and other associations have 
done; there are endless opportunities for co-operation in adver- 
tising. 

Then again transportation in some associations offers a field 
which they have no realization of. 1 have been connected with one 
or two industries where I was utterly amazed, there were only 
two or three traffic officers among all the corporations in that 
industry. They just assumed that ever¥body was getting the same 
deal on rates and that they, as contrasted with competitive interests, 
by some strange good fortune were being treated fairly and had 
let things run on. Now transportation, especially in industries 
where freight is a very large element of cost is becoming a 
tremendously important thing; with our farmers and certain other 
great groups demanding a large reduction in transportation rates, 
that inevitably is going to have a reaction in increased rates on 
other commodities. 

Again I say that the trade association is an agency of democ- 
racy. Government in this country is theoretically government by 
public opinion but really it is government by organized public 
opinion or rather by those agencies which are so organized as to 
accurately express their opinion. It seems to me that every 
industry in this country, if this government of ours is to be a true 
democracy, owes it to itself to see that it is adequately organized 
to express and register its opinion with reference to any legislation 
which affects the industry. 


Fall Down on Legislation 

The great difficulty with the trade associations of this country 
during the past ten or fifteen years has been that their method 
of handling legislation was by the organization of the legislative 
committee which suddenly learns of some bill several days before 
the hearing, rushes down to Washington with inadequate prepara- 
tion, without any facts, and then attempts to coerce congressmen 
into voting the way they think they should vote. It seems to me 
that the industries of the country owe it to themselves to be organ- 
ized to make their views upon legislation felt: 

Finally I assert that the trade association, strange as it may 
sound, is a preserver of competition. Many of our government 
officials 1 think look upon the trade association more or less as 
an agency of monopoly, but to me the tendency of trade associa- 
tion work, if any one looks for these many constructive activities 
in which it may engage, is the only way to preserve competition, 
for these two reasons; in the first place, the trade association tends 
to keep the small competitor in business, it offers him activities 
which he could not possibly finance, enabling him to improve his 
commodity and remain in competition. It furnishes him cost ac- 
counting systems which he could not buy if he had to go to a 
cost accountant to install, himself; it teaches him how to conduct 
his business in a sane business-like manner; it affords him co-opera- 
tion in advertising and aids him in the sale of his product; it 
aids him in securing fair, just and reasonable transportation rates 
and in the auditing of his claims; it furnishes him through arbitra- 
tion a means whereby his disputes with more powerful buyers or 
sellers can be adjusted not on a basis of force but on a basis of 
fairness and justice; and for these-and many other reasons it seems 
to me that the trade association of the country is performing a 
tremendous service in the preservation of the small business man 
in business. 

Preserves Competitive System 

Again, I claim that the trade association is a preserver of the 
competitive system because it tends to eliminate the waste of 
competion. You have all heard the economists rave about the 
waste of competition, the duplication of plants, the enormous num- 
ber of nondescript commodities upon the market, the ruinous price 
competition due to lack of knowledge of costs, and all thatrsort 
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of thing, but that is one of the things which the trade associa- 
tions of the United States are attempting to eliminate by their 
cost accounting program and by their exchange of statistics which 
enable a business man to determine his price policy and his com- 
petitive methods upon the basis of facts as they are shown to exist 
in the industry. 

The trade association, as a matter of fact, is working daily to 
eliminate the wastes which result from competition, through stand- 
ardization and these many activities, and short-sighted people who 
attack the trade association itself upon the theory that it is nothing 
but an agency of monopoly, are defeating their own purposes and 
as certainly as anything can be sure, if their efforts are successful 
they are going to produce a tendency toward consolidation and 
merger of the corporations in this country into quasi or even 
monopolies the tendency toward which is even now marked in the 
industry of the country; and so, gentlemen, I say that if you apply 
the test of reasonableness to the activities which I have outlined, 
they show themselves to be just, fair and reasonable matters, their 
effect is wholly. helpful, their nature is such as to clearly commend 
them, the methods which are used to effectuate them need only to 
be fair and lawful methods; while improper methods can be used, 
while these methods can be abused as any lawful thing can be 
abused,. these activities I submit afford a great field for construc- 


tive activity to the trade associations of this country within the 
spirit and purpose of the law. 

And so, gentlemen, I say that the trade association is an agency 
of self-government, of democracy, of efficiency and a preserver of 
competition. As the self-governing body of an industry, it repre- 
sents the best type of self-government, supplementing our national 
government and preventing it from developing into a bureaucratic 
control of the affairs of men. As an organization working always 
for the best ways of doing business, it must tend to strengthen 
our nation not only here but in the markets of the world. As an 
agency which can register and convey to the government the 
opinion of each industry on every public question, it tends to 
preserve our democratic ideals of democracy truly representative 
and to prevent the dominance of the affairs of state by any well- 
organized minority; and as an agency which is protecting the 
thousands of small business men in this country, it is conserving 
and preserving not only our opportunities but the opportunities of 
our children and our children’s children to win success in an indi- 
vidualistic way, and so I say that the trade associations and the 
men who serve them as the years roll by are going to be more 
and more recognized as performing an invaluable service not only 
to their industry but to the government and to the public and to 
generations unborn. 


STEAM AND POWER COSTS* 


By W. G. MacNAuGHTon, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE TECHNICAL ASSN. OF THE PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY 


The items of steam and power represent a very large percentage 
of the conversion cost of making pulp and paper. There is, there- 
fore, little difference of opinion on the advisability of regarding the 
power plant from a cost standpoint as a separate production de- 
partment of the mill. If a mill makes one kind of pulp only or 
makes paper exclusively with a power plant serving it there is, 
perhaps, little objection to regarding the power plant as an adjunct 
of the mill. All the fuel used and the steam and power produced 
have a single undivided application and consequently the fuel, labor 
and repairs of the power plant might perhaps as well be separately 
charged to the final product. 

However, as is usually the case, the mill consists not only of the 
paper mill but in addition a chemical pulp mill, old paper plant, 
bleaching department and others all supplied with steam and power 
from a single power plant. In this instance, remembering the large 
part that steam and- power play in the total cost, it is obvious that 
there should be accurate costs of steam and power with means for 
their measurement in production and distribution. 

The steam with a thousand pounds as the unit, and power with a 
kilowatt-hour as the unit, measured for the products with the fuel 
and water as the raw materials, with labor, repairs and other items 
to be charged against them, furnish the information by which the 
cost per unit may be determined. With measuring instruments the 
quantity produced and the amount distributed to each department 
are known and costs for these items accurately and logically dis- 
tributed against the tonnage of the final product of the mill. 

Very careful data are kept in all mills on such simple and minor 
items as belting, lamps and lubrication costs and they are carefully 
distributed. By doing so the plant efficiency is raised or maintained. 
It must be remembered, however, that these each represent less 
than 1 per cent of the conversion cost while steam and power 
represent 40 per cent or more. 


Steam Cost Neglected 
In spite of these facts there are many mills which have no ac- 
curate knowledge of the quantity of steam produced nor its cost. 
Nor have they an accurate knowledge of the quantity applied to 
the different important processes such as the digestion of the pulp, 
the drying of the paper nor the heating of the mill. 


*Address made at the convention of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry held at the Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, on November 23, 1923. 


Cost SECTION 


‘ing the war were forced to change to coal or wood refuse. 


In one mill it was found after an investigation that it was cost- 
ing over $8,000 per month to heat the mill. A similar investigation 
showed the amount of steam required to ventilate the paper ma- 
chine room. 

Just as in an expense account a large item for sundries or in- 
cidentals is not looked on with favor, so should the larger uses of 
steam and power be separately distributed so that the facts may be 
known and the operations improved. 

While statistical data are chiefly valuable to the operators they 
represent the basis of the costs and should be as carefully studied 
by the cost men as the engineer. 

Besides the dollars and cents representing the costs, the units be: 
hind the costs should be somewhere shown. They will generally 
provide a truer basis of comparison than their money values be- 
cause they are free from the changes of the market. 

Such items in the statistical data are: 

Pounds of water evaporated per 10,000 B.t.u. or per Ib. fuel. 

Boiler plant efficiency in per cent. 

Increased temperature due to economizers. 

Per cent boiler rating developed. 

Pounds of steam per Kw. hr. 

per lb. paper or pulp made. 
per lb. bleached pulp. 

Kw. hr. per lb. pulp or paper made. 

They will serve as points of comparison on which sometimes the 
variations in the costs expressed as dollars and cents may be ex- 
plained. A mill should know what its costs are under its operat- 
ing conditions, what they should be under ideal conditions, and the 
costs should be in such form as to be capable of analysis so that 
they may be compared month by month or one mill with another. 


Helps Determine Economy 

Analysis and comparison of steam costs will assist in determining 
the relative economy of different kinds and grades of coal, whether 
it should be hand fired, stoker fired or furnished in pulverized form. 
It would also be possible to determine the advisability of a change 
to fuel oil or to wood refuse; the economy of utilizing barking 
drum refuse as fuel or to otherwise dispose of it. In this connec- 
tion there are mills which were equipped to burn fuel oil but dur- 
When 
(Continued on page 0) 
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WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Made by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


wr” 5 © oe LO oer Bee |e em |e O 


WHITE BAGS! 
KRAFT BAGS! 


Bags that have earned their 
spurs; Bags that please whole- 
saler, grocer and consumer— 


LAWRENCE 
GRocrrs’ BAGS 


A dollar’s worth for every dollar. 
If it were anything else, it wouldn’t 
be a Lawrence product. 


James Lawrence, President 


Useful as well as ornamental 
—the K. V. P. trade mark 
signifies consumer satisfaction 
in K. V. P. products: 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
White Waxed Papers 

Bond and Ledgers 
Household Specialties 


: Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ohio 


BALING PRESS © 


The scrap is fed into one end of this press and 
the bales come out the other ready to load. 


Let us show you how it saves time and money. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., BELLEVUE, O. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 22, 1923 


SUMMARY 

News print... ..cis.c seen eee 269 bis., 2,026 rolls 
Printing paper..........- 89 cs., 288 rolls, 255 bls. 
TROOIGD, 5 5 on ncinade ccccesvessccusses 1,390 rolls 
Welk paper. .....c0.csees 497 bis., 18 cs., 764 rolls 
PURGE PAGE. 6 one ccc ccc tcc ccccce ccc 66 bis., 5 cs. 
Packing paper.407 bls., 7,592 rolls, 177 pkgs., 305 cs. 
Wrapping paper...........-++++ 594 rolls, 506 bis. 
Kraft paper.......... 712 bis., 187 rolls, 488 pkgs. 
Drawing paper. ......scsccccccccccscccccces 40 cs. 
Cigarette paper... ...scescesesecerces ccecesOn GB. 
Spots paper. ...cccccccsescccsssecccesvees 104 cs. 
Surface coated paper... .-.....-.seeeeeeees 67 cs 
Tissue paper........++.-- isan sous ews eowes 10 cs. 
Colored paper.......... iwenwetetcsceseswres 32 cs. 
Cellophane paper... ..-..--eeeeseeereeesees 20 cs. 
Metal paper.........+++ woney veebspeoanenets 9 cs. 
Miscellaneous 


paper, 
912 bis., 6 bdls., 589 cs., 152 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Standard Products Corp., Vincent, Havre, 40 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Berengaria, Liverpool, 
18 cs. 
Equitable Trust Company, Columbia, Trieste, 4 
cs. 
WALL PAPER. 
J. Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 2 bls. 
J. Emmerich, Westphalia, Hamburg, 5 bis. 
J. Emmerich, by same, 1 cs. 
J. Emmerich, Berengaria, Liverpool, 5 bis. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 5 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Zeeland, Antwerp 12 cs. 
National City Bank Zeeland, Bremen, 485 bls. 
The Prager Company, Zeeland, Hamburg, 764 
rolls, 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


HANGING PAPER 


C. G. Keferstein, Zeeland, Hamburg, 397 rolls. 
Manitou Paper’ Company, Canopic, Hamburg, 


993 rolls. 
vo NEWS PRINT 

Publicity Paper Corp., Canopic, Hamburg, 269 
bis. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 327 rolls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Company, Westphalia, Ham- 
burg, 6 rolls. 

W. Hartmann & Co., Zeeland, Hamburg, 53 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, President Roosevelt, 
Bremen, 1,389 rolls. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 131 rolls. 

News Print Paper Corp., by same, 120 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 

Safron & Co., Dorelian, Antwerp, 15 cs. 

J. H. Scott Paper Company, Canopic, Hamburg, 
98 rolls. ; 

American Shipping Company, by same, 45 cs. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 95 rolls. 

Parnger Paper Co., by same; 69 rolls. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 19 rolls. 

M. O’Mcara Company, Bayern, Hamburg, 93 
bis. 

M. O’Meara Company, Westphalia, Hamburg, 20 
bis. 

J. E. Linde Paper Company, by same, 108 bls. 

P. Puttmann, Zeeland, Antwerp, 12 bls. 

N. Hartmann & Co., Zeeland, Hamburg, 22 bls. 

White Coating Paper Company, by same, 7 rolls. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 24 cs. 

Oxford University Press, by same, 5 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 


J. J. Gavin & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 2 cs. 

Cevaert Company of Amefica, Dorelian, Ant- 
werp, 102 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Gevaert Company of America, Dorelian, An- 
twerp; 32 cs. 

Gevaert Company. of America, Zeeland, Antwerp, 
19 cs, 

Globe Shipping 


Company, President Roosevelt, 





FILTER PAPER 
J. Manheimer, Zeeland, Antwerp, 66 bis. 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
5 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
J. 


C. Robold & Co., Nortonian, Manchester, 10 


COLORED PAPER 


Borden Riley Paper Company, Dorelian, An- 
twerp, 5 cs. 

C. W. Williams & Co., by same, 20 cs. 

C. W. Williams & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 7 cs. 


CELLOPHANE PAPER 


Dupont Cellophane Company, Zeeland, Antwerp, 
20 cs. 


cs. 


METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Zeeland, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs. 
L, Schulman & Co., Bayern, Hamburg, 7 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Westphalia, Hamburg, 40 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
M. O’Meara Company, Westphalia, 
594 rolls. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 506 bis. 


PACKING PAPER 
M. O’Meara Company, Westphalia, 
126 bls. 
Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 530 
rolls, 


Republic Bag & Paper Company, Zeeland, Ham- 
burg, 235 rolls. 


Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 177 


Hamburg, 


Hamburg, 


Safran & Co., by same, 54 cs. 

Steffens-Jones Company, by same, 13 cs. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Canopic, Ham- 
burg, 4 bls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, by same, 313 
rolls, 

M. O’Meara Sahale, 
rolls. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 2,104 
rolls. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 58 
bis. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, Dorelian, Rot- 
terdam, 219 bis. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 145 


Company, Rotterdam, 9 


cs. 
Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 4,401 
rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, by same, 93 cs. 


KRAFT PAPER 
. O'Meara Company, Canopic, Hamburg, 139 


O’Meara Company, by same, 40 rolls. 
Hartmann & Co., by same, 32 rolls. 
. Hartmann & Co., by same, 28 bis. 
. Hartmann & Co., Zeeland, Hamburg, 62 bis. 
. Hartmann & Co., by same, 488 pkgs. 
. Hartmann & Co., by same, 105 rolls. 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 105 bis. 
Chemical National Bank, Zeeland, Hamburg, 379 
bis. 
Hudson Trading Company, by same, 10 rolls. 


PAPER 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Seydlitz, Bremen, 
329 bis. 

P. D. Winter, Nortonian, Manchester, 6 bdis. 

P. D. Winter, Columbia, Glasgow, 56 bis. 

Bilauvelt & Wiley Paper Mfg. Company, by same, 
24 bis. 

Perry Ryer & Co., by same,. 73 cs, 

National City Bank, Westphalia, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

Williams Supply Company, by same, 3 cs. 

H. Behr & Co., Ignazio Florio, Genoa, 21 cs. 

New Jersey Worsted Mills, Zeeland, Hamburg, 
4 cs. 


<eaeen"e 


“Seaman Papér Company, by same, 22 cs. 








dhnports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


P. C. Zuhlke, Zeeland, Antwerp, 161 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Chicago, Havre, 6 cs. 

Phelps Dodge Corp., by same, 2 cs, ; 

C. H. Banlin, by same, 19 cs. 

Gimbout freres, by same, 9 cs. 

Japan Paper Company, E. Dollar, Genoa, 40 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., E. Dollar, Marseilles, 

cs. 

H. Reene Angel & Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Goth- 
enburg, 8 cs. 


Blauvelt-Wiley P. Mfg. C 
15 bis. aper sg. Company, by same, 


ped Acceptance Bank, by same, 371 


National City Bank, by same, 111 rolls. 

American Trading Company, by same, 2 bis, 

Globe Shipping Company, President Roosevelt, 
Bremen, 8 cs. 


Altek Photographic Corp., Sahale, Rotterdam, 37 


P. C. Zuhlke, Dorelian, Antw 

Safran & Co., len aeetin ao nc. 
Allan Cory Company, by same, 115 bis. 

F. Behrend, Ind., Canopic, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Seaman Paper Company, by same, 41 rolls. 


cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Katzenstein & Keene, I N 
6). aie. doe. » Inc., Nordbo, 


L. H. Abenheimer, Nortonian, Liverpool, 75 bls. 


Hamburg, 


_E. W. Dutton, Inc., by same, 38 bis. new cut- 
tings. 


W. Dutton, Inc., Sahale, Rotterdam, 10 bis, 
American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 49 bis. 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 24 bls. 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 118 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., b 

J pan n y same, 60 bis 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 102 bis. 
thread waste. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 79 bis. rags. 


Kidler-Peabody Acc. Corp., Seydlitz, Bremen, 35 
bis. rags. 


Royal Manufacturing Company, Nortonian, Liv- 
erpool, 24 bis. cotton waste. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 28 bis. 
paper stock. 

D. M. Hicks, Union City, Liverpool, 48 bis. 
paper stock. 

Kelly & Co., by same, 188 bls. rags. 


W. Schall & Co., Angela, Naples, 61 bis. cotton 
waste, 


S. Birkenstein & Son, 
Bremen, 75 bis. paper stock. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., Dorelian, Rotter- 
dam, 85 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MarCaribe, Barcelona, 
82 bis. new cuttings. 


Equitable Trust Company, by same, 22 bis. cot- 
ton waste. 


President Roosevelt, 


OLD ROPE 


H. J. Reed, Bayern, Hamburg, 105 bls. 
Equitable Trust Company, Columbia, Trieste, 61 


H. S. Head, Columbia, Glasgow, 112 coils. 
— Bros. & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 34 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 9 bls. 


Irving Bank Columbia Trust Company, Chicago, 
Havre, 66 coils. 


— Bros, & Co.,  Dorelian, Rotterdam, 42 
coils. 
W. Von Doorn, by same, 34 coils. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 83 coils. 
uw J. Keller Company, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 53 
CASEIN 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Bonheur, Buenos Aires, 
834 bags, 50,040 kilos. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, West 
Keene, Buenos Aires, 417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 
~ <*- (Continued on page 62) ~ 
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| POWER PLANT PIPING 
VALVES, FITTINGS, 
FLANGES, BENDS 
Any Service Any Pressure 
“AMERICAN” WELDED HEADERS 
PULP, AND PAPER MILL WORK 
American Foundry and Construction 
y 
Engineers, Fabricators, Erectors 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


Glassine Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment Greaseproof 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 


ee State ie Fibre > Company 


THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 
other Alloys 
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Te. QUALITY PULPS 


CS 
Gad). 


NORwe 


& 


NORWAY 


KOOS 
BAC 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” . 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra StrongjKraft 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 
Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High Grade 


Coated Book and Label Papers 
also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York - Chicago 


732 Sherman Street 


59 

















































































































































































































































































































‘golf had much to do with the lassitude in the market. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF tHE Paper Trape JourNAt, 

Wepnespay, DecemBer 26, 1923. 
The holiday spirit slowed down the moverhent in the local market 
a good deal as it does every year. There was practically no change 
in price quotations and the fact that it has been a short week in 
most offices has cut down the amount of news to almost nil. A. 
better feeling prevailed, however, and it is thought that the New 

Year will bring improvement to general conditions. 

Aside from Christmas shopping and ‘Christmas spirit Christmas 





The paper 
trade, it is fairly safe to say, has more and better golfers than 
any other in New York. Even the duffers were out killing snakes 
on the various courses near the city. 

A tendency on the part of everyone to stretch the week-end to 
include Monday existed. Generally speaking the size of the orders 
that moved through the open market were below average and trad- 
ing was slack. Prices remained just about the same on spot goods 
the lack of fluctuation being due to the lack of any concerted 
movement. 

This is the week in which everyone has a tendency to ‘look for- 
ward and backward rather than at the present. The market has 
been in a state of flux for the past six months with unwonted 
dullness in many lines and rather exceptional activity in others. 

News print, which is still in excellent demand, is a good example 
of this. Barring a period of a week when the pressmen’s strike 
was on in the New York dailies manufacturers of this product say 
that they have seldom had a better year. Even the summer slack- 
ness did not hit news print to any extent. 

Fine papers have been in a little better demand with the prices 
running just about the same as they have been right along for 
the past six months. The mills are said to be speeding up pro- 
duction a little in anticipation of an increased demand during the 
first of the New Year owing to the depletion of stocks on the 
dealers’ shelves. 

Book paper is enjoying a moderately good market although man- 
ufacturers say that there is still a great deal of room for improve- 
ment. Prices remained fairly static with the contract quotations as 
yet unchanged and the open market about at a standstill because 
of the little business that was transacted there during the past week. 

Kraft paper is still somewhat slow of movement and can still be 
had at bargains in the open market where some distressed lots are 
coming in at low prices. With the reduction of the contract price 
several weeks ago only the larger companies were left seriously 
in competition. Most of the smaller ones and the lesser importers 
decided to withdraw from the market and await more favorable 
conditions. 

Fibre and manila papers have remained practically static during 
the week with no change either upward or downward in prices. 
In the open market things have been dull and on contract goods 
have been moving with regularity, but in a volume which dealers 
say might be larger. The same is true of board. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Groundwood mills are running pretty close to capacity and the 
demand for this grade of pulp is going along with that for the 
finished product, news print. Prices have remained about the same 
during the week with no apparent tendency to go any higher than 
they are now. 

Chemical Pulp 


‘Chemical pulp has also remained just about the same during the 
past week... There has not been any more trading in this com- 
modity than there has been in any of the other articles in the 
market during the week: Prices have been motionless to all in- 
tents and purposes although some stray lots have been a. little 
cheaper. 





Domestic and imported rags are still showing a fair amount of 
activity particularly in the better grades. Prices have not gone 
up any further than they were two weeks ago except in the case 
of a few isolated shipments. 


Old Rope and Bagging . 

Old rope and bagging are both in better demand with the price 
showing no tendency as yet toward fluctuation. This is the season 
for good sales in these commodities and the dealers say that they 
are taking full advantage of it. 


Waste Paper 
Waste paper is fairly active in spite of the fact that it has been 
a somewhat dull week. Trading has not swung in either direction 
enough, however, to cause any marked changes in price. 





Review of Paper Industry 

“Although the production of paper in the few weeks preceding 
the annual inventory period is not likely to be large, it is now evi- 
dent that the volume of paper production in the past year has 
been high,” says the market review in the Paper and Pulp Industry, 
the monthly publication of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, which adds, “When final figures are available it may be found 
that the volume is nearly or quite equal to that of any preceding 
year. 

“With a prospect for generally good business throughout the 
coming year in all industry, the paper manufacturers should ex- 
pect an increasing demand after the first of the year both to re- 
plenish stocks, and to meet current demand. There are no basic 
conditions which warrant any pessimistic sentiment as to the coming 
months. 

“The American Paper and Pulp Association figures on produc- 
tion show that October production was about 12 per cent higher 
than in September, and in sorfe grades back to the high figures of 
June. Fine papers have been continuing active and holiday sales 
have not been without a good effect on the wrapping paper group. 
The percentage of return from sales may have been smafler dur- 
ing 1923 owing to sharper competition than was experienced in 
1920, but no industry can be considered in an unprosperous condi- 
tion when sales of its product are near to the high record.” 


Must Postpone Snow Haul 
Owing to the lack of snow in the northern woods it is quite 
certain that the proposed demonstration of snow hauling of pulp- 
wood will be postponed from December until late in January or 
early in February. The demonstration, however, will take place 
at Piercefield, as originally planned. 


STEAM AND POWER COSTS 
(Continued from page 56) 


the emergency was past some of them found it to their interest 
to hold to the change. Similarly there are mills which started to 
burn their barking drum refuse in their boiler furnaces as a dis- 
posal solution but which have on analysis of their steam costs found 
that its use was advantageous, It is a fact, however, that there are 
still a number of mills disposing of similar refuse by burning it in 
the open air or in specially constructed burners, while others get 
rid of it by less spectacular methods. 

By the intelligent use of the figures covering the distribution of 
labor in steam and power costs, important improvements in economy 
can .often be made by the substitution of machinery for manual 
labor. In connection with the steam plant items such as the fol- 


lowing should-be known so that a monthly comparison can be made: 
Coal: Cost per ton unloading and storage. Transportation to 
boiler house. ..Firing. Handling ashes. 
A similar analysis should be made where fuels of other kinds 
are used in connection with the important cost items. 
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* Twines 
Market Quotations Cogan —(P. 0, b Mil) 
No: 1 30 
; 7 
No. 3 34 
Paper Stock SECURITIES tak v7 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations December 22, 1923 ace isha 


BID ASKED 
% 


pers 
_ (PF. 0. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 4.10 
Hard, White, No. 2 3.25 
Soft, White, No.1 3.20 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 1.80 
Over Issue Mag. 1. 
Solid Flat Book.. 1.60 
Crumbled No. 1.. et: 


Yor 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 
international Paper Company, 

International "ee Company, pref. stamped.. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


®89® 9868 
B eBbesh eophess sh8 


& he te 


2.00 
70 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 2.55 
New Cut No. 1.. 1.85 
Extra No. 1 old. 1.40 
Print 1 
Container Board.. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts, machine 
compressed bales. 2.10 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.80 
Strictly overissue. 1.10 
Strictly Folded... .85 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .55 
Common Paper ... .40 


me DDD 
ag : 


New 
aun tn Mill, f. o. b. 
irt 
New White, No.1 12.50 
N ite, No.2 6.00 


< 


~ 
&S 


be BO 
we 
a 


8999 z 
RSRE 


66 6960 © 896 8 66 989 8 668 66° 


wn 
®8QOOS © OH99GH®H 88, 


$A 90 DE NH Go 
bebbsssss 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Old Papers 
F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.70 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 2.90 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.30 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.20 
White Envel. Cut- 
tings 3.78 


_ 
oO 


pu aa & 
888s 


Men’s Corduroy. . 
New Canvas 6.50 No. 2 Rag Bond.. 
Water Marked Sul- 


rs 


WAK 


epacked ; 
Miscellaneous ... 3.60 
St. Soiled, White 2.90 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 2.75 


Miscellaneous ... 2.45 
Black Stockings.... 2.75 
Roofin 


SN 
aw 


on en" "S23 


9.00 
8.50 
$5.25 
4.50 
4.75 
5.75 
5.28 


et WN wok wn 
. ae . . . * a 
cro Ban sve seb 2 


es 
w 
@80999 899 898 88 8898 8 880989 


shee 88 


— 

— 

o 
HVFUnsslALAow 


RRKKARAWRK 


x 
® ®QHHHHHDSHHSEHOD 8GHSHHHH0H 880 


New Light Silesias. 5.25 5.75 
Light nelettes.. 8. 

Unbi’chd Cottons... 7.50 @ 8.50 
New White Ce an @11.00 
New Light Oxfords 6.00 

New Light Prints.. 4.50 


Plain Chip 
Solid news 
Manila Li 


Q®OOO 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 3 White Linens [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
No. 4 White Linens 

Old Extra Light 

Prints A i 

Ord. Light Prints.. 2.25 nominal 
Med. Light Prints.. 2.00 nominal 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 2.50 nominal 
German Blue Cot- 


(Ex-Dock) 
122-3800 @46.00 


@45.00 


. 


Jute Manila 
ila Sul., No, 1 
No. 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached ........ 4.50 @ 5.00 
Easy Bleaching... 3.50 @ 3.75 


@ 3.50 
seosee 2.85 @ 3.10 


SRbR8 
x 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


- 


889O9H9959G9998H9HH85SH 95 


eee 
00 


ercceccces 1.75 


Pie b Pale 


yesss 


bleached 
No. 1 Kraft..... 3.25 @ 3.40 


Sulphate— . 
_——— ne ig 4.15 
. @ 
Domestic) — 


as 8 


@998 @ 8899 2 


BRB 


Chip Board ...... 
Wood 7 Board. is 
Bigder Boards— ) 


a 

Neve ate 

WE cccccce 8,90 

No. 1 Soft White 3.25 

No. 2 Soft White 2.18 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 58) 











WOOD PULP 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., 
1,500 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 2,400 bls. 
dry sulphate pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Malmen, Hornefors, 
1,800 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Norefjord, Drammen, 
2,500 bis. mechanical pulp, 508 tons. 

Kidder-Peabody Acc. Corp., Norefjord, Larvik, 
10,000 bls. mechanical pulp, 2,032 tons. 

Nilsen, Lyon & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 600 
bis. mechanical pulp. 

Wood Pulp Trading Company, Ltd., by same, 
1,267 bis. kraft pulp. 

Johannesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 175 
bls. dry soda pulp. 

Johannesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 800 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, by same, 600 bls. sulphite 
pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 127 
bis. sulphite pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 356 bis. sulphite 
pulp. . 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 5,400 bis. sul- 
phite pulp, 1,050 tons. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 800 rolls, sul- 
phite pulp, «100 tons. 

Lagerlof..Trading Company, President Roosevelt, 
Bremen, 1,016 bis., sulphite pulp, 152 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 100 bis. sulphite 
pulp, 20” tons. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 300 bis. 
wood pulp, 62 tons. ; 

H. Hallesen, Inc., by same, 2,216 bis. wood 
pulp, 443 tons. 


H. Hallesen, Inc., Seydlitz, Bremen, 2,595 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 1,925 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Zeeland, Hamburg, 
400 bis. wood pulp. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., Yorck, Bremen, 225 
bls. wood pulp. 

Tidewater Paper Mills Company, Karmoy, Bot- 
wood, N. F., 11,200 bls. wood pulp. 

WOOD FLOUR 

S. H. Bergstrom, Kungsholm, 

bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 22, 1923 


Malmen, Husum, 


Gothenburg, 4 








Baldwin Universal Company, Nordbo, Hamburg, 
20 bls. wrapping paper. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Malmen, Husum, 600 
bis. dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel, Horton &°Co., Inc., Malmen, Hornefors, 
3,000 bis. dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 900 bis. wet 
sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Nordbo, Hamburg, 198 bls. 
rags. 


Strupp & Co., by same, 77 bls. rags. 

D. P. Lollerhand, Union City, Liverpool, 8 bls. 
rags. 

W. D. Lane & Co., by same, 4 bis. rags. 

_ Equitable Trust Company, by same, 200 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Katzenstein & Keen, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 159 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 156 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 76 bis. 
rags. 

Patterson Parchment Paper Company, by same, 
50 bls. rags. 

Stone Bros. & Galaup, by same, 414 bls. rags. 

McKenzie & Foster, by same, 121 bls. rags. 

McKenzie & Foster, Vincent, Dunkirk, 305 bis. 
rags. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 75 bis. 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, by same, 136 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Sahale, Rotterdam, 294 bis. 


D. J. Murphy, by same, 21 bis. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 52 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company Inc., by same, 514 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 225 bis. paper 
stock. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 37 bis. 
tares. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 295 bis. 


rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, MacCaribe, Barcelona, 998 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 120 bis. 
rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 354 bis. 
rags. 

Katsensteia & Keene, Inc., W. Hemsoth, Ham- 
burg, 44 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Unicn City, Liverpool, 198 
coils old rope. 

D. M. Hicks, Vincent, Havre, 163 coils old rope. 

Stone Bros. & Galaup, by same, 46 coils old rope. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 22, 1923 








Bremer & Co., E. Dollar, Marseilles, 6 cs. filter 
paper. 
J. H. Scott Paper Company, Bayern, Hamburg, 
132 rolls printing paper. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 36 rolls kraft 
paper. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 6 bis. kraft paper. 

Foreign Paper Mills, by same, 5 bls. wrapping 
paper. 
First National Bank of Boston, Hypatia, Buenos 
Aires, 584 bags casein. 

H. Hollesen, Inc., Bayern, Hamburg, 635 bis. 
wood pulp, 131 tons. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, “125 bis. 
wood pulp, 25 tons. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Dascisian, Liverpool, 
101 bls. new cuttings. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Missouri, Hamburg, 
21 bis. rags. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Egypt Maru, Genoa, 128 coils 
old rope. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 22, 1923 








Central Union Trust Company, Norefjord, 
Drammen, 10,000 bls. mechanical pulp, 2,032 tons. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 22, 1923 





Parsons & Whittemore, Bayern, Hamburg, 144 
bls. printing paper. 





BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 22, 1923 








Parsons & Whittemore, Bayern, Hamburg, 87 
rolls printing paper. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 71 rolls print. 
ing paper. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 57 bis. kraft 
MWood Pulp Trading C 

ulp Trading Company, Ltd., Tortu 

350 bis. kraft pulp. Bie _ 

Wood Pulp Trading Co., Mar. Adriatico, 1,300 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Pagel. Horton & Co., Inc., Malmen, Husum, 600 
bis. dry sulphite pulp. 
: Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 8,400 bis, 
dry sulphate pulp. : 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Malmen, Obbola, 
2,800 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

National City Bank, by same, 3,500 bis. dry sul. 
phate pulp. 

National City Bank, by same, 3,500 bls. dry 
sulphate pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 22, 1923 








Hudson Trading Co., Bayern, Hamburg, 1 cs, 
glassine paper. 

Fernstrom Paper Co., by same, 138 bis. paper. 

Fernstrom Paper Company, by same, 285 rolls 


paper. 
Chemical National Bank, by same, 32 rolls print- 
ing paper. 


OO lllllEEEEEooeelelllleEeeeeeeeeeeeSaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Jury Disagreed in Murphy Case 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., December 24, 1923.—The jury of the Hamp- 
den County Superior Court reported a disagreement last week in 
the case of Frank Murphy of Nashua, N. H., against the Holyoke 
Mr. Murphy sued for 
damages-for the alleged violation of a contract after being employed 
About $4,000 was involved. 


Paper Products Company of Holyoke. 


only a few months. 


Fred Baker, manufacturer of Precision Paper Scales, 220° East 
20th street, has sold his business to the American M. P. M. Works, 
14th street_and Van Alst avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. The 
latter concern will‘ continue to’ execute all orders for new scales 


Current Trade Paper 


Cellulose Wadding. Paper 32, No. 20, 10 (Sept. 5, 1923). 
Cellulose wadding is prepared from very carefully purified and 
bleached soda or sulphite pulp on a modified Yankee machine 
which takes up a thin layer of the moist, fleecy material. 
is led under hot driers which cause the moisture to evaporate so 
rapidly as to produce bubbles of steam between the cellulose and 
the surface of the rolls, causing a partial rupture of the fabric 


This 


and cell membrane which increases the absorptive capacity of the 
tissue. The dried wadding is scraped off the drier by a doctor 


A. PAC. 


which causes a more or less pronounced curling or creping, thus 
forming a fleecy elastic fabric of very high absorbent power. 
Six. to 24 layers of this tissue are superposed in order to make 
the sheets more tenacious and reduce the porosity of the mass.— 
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hime dean PAPER BAGS “= 
Sacks and Specialties 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


ce § , SCHORSCH & CO. 


ie Manufacturers te Goel Quite 
warrowasteenooxsve §OO East 133d Street : New York 


DRAPER FELTS| 4A @ [avy 


DRAPER FELTS] 
—300Tons eral ny 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 
























Entire production of a group of 
mines under one management in- 
sures uniformity in quality and 
minimum production costs. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


Let us submit samples and quote you. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856. lo William Street 


New Yark 





J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Molds, 
Steel, Brass and Bronze 
Wire Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings. 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 
Established 1842 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice oF THE Paper TraDe JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, DecemBer 26, 1923. 

There has been no change in the chemical market during the past 
week although dealers are hoping that the New Year will bring 
better business than the last has done. Goods are still moving with 
some irregularity in the open market and prices in many of the 
grades show a tendency toward unsteadiness. In some of the 
strong chemicals the smaller manufacturers and dealers have been 
crowded out and are simply waiting to see what the future may 
bring. 

It is generally thought, however, that the excess supplies are 
pretty well cleared up and that the advent of 1924 may bring with 
it a great many more orders. If*such is*the case it is probable that 
prices in some of the varieties will rise. 


BLEACHING POWDER. —Although bleach remained fairly 
quiet so far as trading among paper manufacturers was concerned 
some of the other industries have been showing more interest in it 
and the price has therefore remained just about the same. The 
period of warfare has evidently passed among the dealers and manu- 
facturers and the price is still being quoted at 1:25 to 1.40 cents a 
pound. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—The demand for caustic among paper men 
did not show any great improvement during the week, but there 
is a good market for it elsewhere and that is tending to keep con- 
ditions fairly stable. The price is about 3.10 cents a pound on a 
flat basis at the works. 


CASEIN.—Buyers of casein have been trying to pound the price 
down further during the week and while they have been successful 
in some isolated cases they have, on the whole, only succeeded in 
causing a cessation of trading in many quarters. The price still 
remains at from 13 to 16 cents a pound. 


CHINA CLAY.—The same situation continues in china clay so 
far as paper men are concerned although a strong demand has de- 
veloped in the pottery industry. The price, which will remain the 
same during the first six months of the coming year, is still at 
from $12 to $15 a ton on the domestic with the imported at from 
$16 to $20 depending upon the grades and quantity required. 


CHLORINE.—Chlorine has suffered a slight reduction during 
the past week or ten days according to reports of the dealers who 
say that it can now be had at from 3.00 to 3.40 cents a pound in 
tanks. 


ROSIN.—Naval stores also remained in a static condition dur- 
ing the past seven days with the price about the same. The paper 
‘ industry is not calling for so much of the product as it generally 
does at this time but manufacturers say that there is little hope 
for any reductions in price. The price is about $5.80 to $6 in 280- 
pound barrels. 


SALTCAKE.—Saltcake is still in fair demand, although there 
was a slight falling off in the call for it during the past week. 
The situation is not such as to cause any change in the price, how- 
ever, which remains at from $22 to $24 a ton. It is said-that con- 
cessions will be made in this on the open market in some instances. 


SODA ASH.—There. was not much call for soda ash during 
the week although paper men were said to be making more. in- 
quiries about the product. The price remains about the same at 
1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis. 


SULPHATE OF: ALUMINA.—Alnuniina is not quite as good 
in demand as it was. Dealers report that they have fairly large 
stocks on hand, but there-is: no-tendency -toward- extreme. price-cut- 
ting. The price remains at 2.00 to 2.25 cents for the iron free and 
1.20 to 1.30 cents for the commercial grades per pound. 


Market 


(Continued from page 61) 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ng 7.00 
10.50 


Boards 
(Per Ton Destination) 


Chip $45.00 @47.50 
Ne Vat Lined. 50.00 @ — 
Wood, Vat Lined. 57.50 @ — 


Filled News Board $50.00 


No. 1 Hard White 3.75 
No. 1 Soft White 3.00 
No. a ieee ° i 
rs ing 2. 
seat Books 1.60 
Blanks 


Sunny Bagging.... 

Manila Rope 

Mixed paper 

CAS TeWe. csmnccces 4 

Old Kraft 1.90 

No. 1 Scrap Burlap 1. 

No. 2 Roofing Bag’g .01 

Mixed Strings 1.00 
. 1 Roofing Rags .01% 


TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Paper 
Spee Selene to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) 


8888808 © 88888 BS BS 88 98808 


Ground wood ....$40.00 
Sulphite easy bleach- 


in 55.00 
Sulphite news grade.50.00 


a 
a 
Lm 
s 


Sulphite, bleached. .80.00 _ 
Sulphate 70.00 @75.00 


Old Waste Papers 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronte) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut. 3.65 
Soft White Book 
shavings 3.20 
Ware oan 2.15 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.60 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.45 
Ledgers and we 


Strictly Overissue 
Folded News.... 
No. 1 Mixed Pa- 


® ®® 8689 682 ®8 8® 66 8 


Price to mills, f. 


° 
S 
so 
s 
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Felt Test—Lowest Cost per Ton 


If you judge felt values, not by what you put into the equipment, but what you get out 
of it—then you will specify ORR 3 stripe Endless Felts for ORR felts will produce the 
lowest cost per ton. They “stand up” under severe usage. Orr durability is acknowledged 
everywhere. Their strength and long life are as dependable as their reliability and quality. 


In the 32 grades of Felts and Jackets we can match your most exacting demands. Tell 
us the kind of paper you desire to make, and we will send you samples of felts that will 
economically serve you and help you to produce paper at lowest cost per ton. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST PACKERS 


ANY uannry 
RAGS 


Paper Stock 


GUMBINSKY BROS. CO. 


Se Main office 9 East 4ist Street, New York pours UNION & LUMBER STREETS 
E 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 


ie 


Sal 


poet ory 7) 


Eliminating 
Uncertainty 


The processes that enter into finished pro- 
duction are too complex to allow uncertainty 
of operation. 
EBG Liquid Chlorine simplifies the impor- 
tant process of bleaching and this simplifica- 
tion automatically reduces expense — from 
the time the Liquid Chlorine starts to you 
in a 30,000 pound single unit tank car until 
the standard strength solution has served 
your purpose. 
Two booklets every mill executive should read 
—“Producing Bleach Liquor with Liquid Chlo- 
3 rine in the Pulp and Paper Mill” and “Trans- 
. portation of Liquid Chlorine in 15-Ton Tank 
Cars.” 
Gladly sent on request. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
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‘ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS SALES CORPORATION © 
33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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HELP WANTED 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS—4c a 
word, double rate for 4 Sey Gat 
type). Minimum charge 

“HELP WANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS 


4c doubi tes fi (heavy 
oe” oubile rates oto” 


“SITUATION WANTED” ADVERTISE- 
MENTS—4c a word, double rates for 
peer face type). Minimum charge L 

repeated one-half rate will be for 


consecutive repetition. 
All Classified, ‘“‘Help Wanted” and “‘Situa- 
tion Wanted” adv ents must be pre- 
paid except those runhing charge accounts. 








phate Pulp Mill located in southern 
ichigan. Please state age, experience, na- 
tionality in first letter; also give references 
and state salary expected. Address, Box 
6875, care Paper Trade Journal. J-10 


ALESMEN—Man about to engage in the 
Paper and Twine business in New York 
City wants to get in touch with two experi- 
enced and successful Paper and Twine Sales- 
men for the purpose of giving them a part- 
nership interest in the business. References 
exchanged. Address, Box 6866, care Paper 
Trade Journal. J-3 


Tsao hincieen cinema pcan eA EEA 
PAPER SALESMAN—To oe — 
er specialty and toilet paper _to re- 

tail veoery, drug and paper trade. PExperi- 
ence in selling paper to retail trade abso- 
lutely necessary. State present and previous 
connections. Good opportunity. Address, 
Box 6876, care Paper Trade Journal. J-3 
Tce sieeeteeeiinieriepecennenser gpa ED 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Position open 
for a good mechanical engineer ‘to work 

in conjunction with master mechanic in 
pulp and paper mill. Besides technical edu- 
cation, must have practical machine shop 
experience. In applying give full detail of 
previous experience; also state age, whether 
married or single, and salary expected. 
Address, Box 6852, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. D-27 


WANTED—Nignt boss for fifty-ton Sul- 
M 








WANTED —EXPERIENCED DYESTUFF 
SALESMAN TO CALL ON PAPER 
TRADE IN MIDDLE WEST. MUST KNOW 
COLORS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR RIGHT MAN 
WITH MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORT- 
ERS. ADDRESS, BOX 6606, CARE PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL. . tf 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED — Manager for a 
three Machine Paper Mill lo- 
cated in the Middle West, mak- 
ing paper specialties; must be 


able to invest. Exceptional 


opportunity for a live wire. 
strictly 
Address com- 


Applications treated 
confidential. 
munications to 


nm. B.S. 
214 South Main Street 


Elkhart, Indiana. 
D-27 





: HELP WANTED 


Book Paper Salesman 


High-class experienced man is be- 
ing sought by old progressive New 
York firm having established clien- 


tele with publishers. and large 
consumers. Excellent opportunity 
for remuneration and advancement 
for right man. All letters strictly 


confidential. Address, Box 6878, 
care Paper Trade Journal. D-27 





WANTED—Superintendent for new sul 

phate pulp mill making seventy-five 
tons per day. Must be experienced in all 
departments, from wood room to wet ma- 
chine. Address, Box 6834, care Paper Trade 
Journal. D-27 


=, 
M'LEWRIGHT FOREMAN—Excellent op- 

portunity for the man who has initiative 
and has had experience in maintenance and 
new construction. Write giving age and full 


experience to Box 6861, care Paper Trade 
Journal. D-27 


WANTED—By mill in Middle West. Man 

capable of taking full charge of new 
one machine sulphate mill. Must be able 
to keep equipment in condition and produce 
good paper. Agreeable location for the man 
who can make good. Address, Box 6854, 
care Paper Trade Journal. D-27 


PAPER SALESMAN experienced for New 
territory. Must be able to sell 
rtunity awaits 


Box 6796, 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION POST sought by man 
thirty-nine years of age, seventeen years 

in paper business; has general executive ex- 
perience and special aptitude for selling; 
either personal or management. Unim- 
peachable character. Enduring connection 
desired where initiative and enthusiasm can 
find outlet. Special aim to locate opening 
where financial participation can ultimately 
result. Address, J. W. Haraux, care Whit- 
ing Patterson Company, Philadelphia, oY 
tf. 

















SYUPERCALENDER RUNNER open for po- 

sition. Used to running book, news and 
glassine. 10 years’ experience. Steady and 
reliable, not afraid to work. Address, Box 
6870, care Paper Trade Journal. D-27 


SUPERINTENDENT desires to change; ex- 

perienced on specialties made from 
Wood, Old Papers, Rope and Jute Stock, 
specialties for the Textile trade, Tag, Insul- 
ating, Card-Middles, Kraft, Bogus and Index 
Bristol; references. Address, Box 6871, care 
Paper Trade Journal. J-24 


Boss MACHINE TENDER wishes a posi- 

tion. Will accept machine running with 
prospects in: future. Experience on Kraft, 
Bond, News, Hanging, . Married, with 
family. Can give best reference. Address, 
Box 6872, care Paper Trade Journal. J-17 


DESIGNER-DRAFTSMAN— Experienced in 
the design of Fourdrinier Machines, 
paper mili machine and construction of 
mill buildings. Address, Box 6874, care 
Paper Trade Journal. D-27 


EXPERIENCED PAPER BAG SALESMAN 
with established trade in Paper 

and Paper, is open for 1924 connection, to 
cover Pennsylvania, New marae and 7. 
land; northern part of West Virginia. in 
consider commission basis with drawing ac- 
count or salary with expenses id and 
commission on volume. Address, x 6858, 
care Paper Trade Journal. D-27 








WANT AND FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





anyth! 
or improve on what it now has. Can give 
the best erences. Address, Box 6676, 
care Paper Trade Journal. J-3 


eS, 
YOUNG MAN, 26 years of age, desirous of 

tion in office of book paper 
8 months’ mill experience. 
Aeon, Box 6873, care Paper e rr 
nal. -10 


MASTER MECHANIC, who has had many 


references as to ability. Address, Box 6816, 
care Paper Trade Journal. D-27 


SUPERINTENDENT wants position. Prac- 
tical man on all grades of paper. Good 





on high test or — finished boa: l kinds 
of color. Best of reference. Address, Box 
6827, care Paper Trade Journal. tf. 





Manager or New York Office Sales Manager. 
Aderene, Box 6280, care Paper Trade aoe. 
nal. tf. 


UPERINTENDENT—Now employed, would 
change. Expert on Bond, Writin 
Ledger, Kk, , Wrap, Greaseproof an 
Glassine Colored § ties, either Cylinder 
or Fourdrinier. t of references. Ad- 
dress, Box 6859, care Paper Trade ome 
Tissue AND CREPE SUPERINTENDENT 
open for ition. Twenty years’ ex- 
rience on linder, Harper and Four- 
inier. Ten years superintendent. Can 
make your mill produce. References furn- 


ished. Address, x 6840, care Paper Trade 
Journal D-27 


Wooorure SALESMAN—Thoroughly ex- 
enced; large acquaintance; suc- 

cessful record; seeks connection reliable im- 
porter after January first. A-1 references. 
Address, Box 6841, care Paper Trade aumenal. 
tf. 


SYUPERINTENDENT—Practical executive 

with ability to organize efficient person- 
nel and produce the highest quality with 
maximum production, is open for engage- 
ment to manufacture Carpet Twisti pa- 
pers, Manifolds, Cigarette Glassine, mds, 
Kraft and all Specialties. Understand col- 
ors and reconstruction. Address Box 6863, 
care Paper. Trade Journal. J-3 


<acgpreeaseiinecisdenerettsieinepianemeensaiensigpiasieiahateeeeatenemngteneeensemin, 
SYUPERINTENDENT—Eficient, good execu-~ 

tive; have had twenty years’ experience 
eg grades of ee ieee from either 
wood, rope or bagging. -grade man om 
Wax, Crepe, Twine and Carpet Fibres, Kraft 
Paper Specialties. capers on colors. Cylin- 
der, Fourdrinier an Yankee Machines. 
Capable of rebuilding rundown plants, good 
mechanic. Understand thoroughly the con- 
verting of Wax and Crepe Paper Specialties. 
Reference. Address, Box 6864, care Paper 
Trade Journal. J-10- 


SYPERINTENDENT—Eighteen years’ ex- 

perience. Have a thorough knowledge of 
all grades of paper. Several years’ wholesale 
and jobbing experience. Desires to connect 
with reliable house where knowledge and 
experience in paper, twine cordage will 
be of service. Address, Box 6865, care Paper 
Trade Journal. J-10 


PROGRESSIVE ee eae or 

change.. Experien grades; 
ariting, bond, rag and sulphite pe Effi- 
cient in all ee. Can any i- 
tion from machine tender to eg lent. 
Guarantee to increase production and im- 





e quality of . Ad Box 6847, 
prove q yom. dress, D-tt 


care Paper de 


peat & i eo = An 


_ia-_ 


ate, sel ai 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE ee 
to acquire Mill a issue and. Grebe 
Kraft, Fiber, News; also Tissue and +~ 
umbo rolls, to act as Mill 
ew York and Metropolitan 
In paper line number of years selling to the 
big trade. Address, Box 6288, care Paper 
Trade Journal tf. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Now employed — 
re- 
Writ- 


J-17 

bee ees SUPERINTENDENT — Up-to- 

date in paieess. Understands all acid 

making and fe 

Practical as well | as ical. Best of refer- 

eae Address, Box 6652, care Paper Trade 
ournal. 


afer ay a Ge Soper 
executive, have re Se ive years’ 
grades Scand, 


J-10 


SUPERINTENDENT — Familiar with all 
grades. Long experience in wrappings 


and tissues of highest qutty. Keewe how | 


to get results with low cost. t references. 
Address, Box 6849, care Paper Trade J. 


youre LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILL 

wanting lines represented in Fonsi 
= Sixteen years’ 

nside and selling. ‘Radress, 

care Paper Trade Journal. D-27 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PNEUMATIC BUNDLING PRESS 
WANTED —Size 18 x 36 will do. Must 
be in good condition. Write fully. 

Paper Company, Pulaski, New York. -3 


AOVERTISER—(Irish) —d ealing in best 
quality of white board cuttings and linen 
thread waste is open to supply American 
Mills wang these materials. Apply, Box 
6869, care per Trade Journal. _D-27 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—A small corru- 
gated plant or corrugating machinery 


ga 
in New York or its vicinity. Address, Box 
6877, care Paper Trade Journal. D-27 


Par in long — successful 
be able to con- 

r year. Small investment required. 

4 pe a year gpnsantest to the man who 
can qualify. Address, Box 6795, care Paper 
Trade Journal. tf. 
WANTED—Man with sufficient capital, fa- 
miliar with the per business, to pro- 
mote a new patent attachment for ro 


drinier paper machines. Address, Box 
care Paper Trade Journal. J-10 


When replying to advertise- 
ments which have a BOX 
NUMBER always make cer- 
tain you have the correct Box 
Number in the address, This 
will insure your letter being 
sent to the right advertiser. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted to Manufacture 
in Canada 


produ Canadian manufacturer of paper 
ts, plain and printed, is seeking new 
fies te manufacture and invites enquiries 
and suggestions from U. S. firms. 
factory space and willing to increase equip- 
ment as required. Coast to coast selling 
organization, with warehouses. 
Apply in first instance to 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Limited 

London Canada 

j-3 


The Want Columns 
of the 


Paper Trade Journal 


are 
Result Getters 
TRY THEM 


FOR SALE 


ONE FOURDRINIER 
PAPER MACHINE, 72” trim 


Two. presses, twenty dryers, 
two calenders, reel, drum 
winder and Marshall drive. 


Variable speed engine 
Jordan 
Three beaters 


Machine was - recently over- 
hauled. 


Frank H. Davis Company 
175 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
for 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


designed—built 


Plant Layouts 
Development Work 
Consultations 


KURT WANDEL 
o 


261 Broadway New York 


THESE LITTLE ADS 
BRING RESULTS 


-Exceptional a 
argain Price 


Immediate Shipment 


Brand New Condensers 

2—Wheeler Rectangular pattern 
three pass, high vacuum surface 
Condenser, each containing 2100 
sq. ft. of cooling surface. 

Kelly Filter Presses 

1—Type 450 Kelly. 

2—Type 650 Kelly. 

Digesters 

oi4 x 12 ft. Rotary Digesters. 


6—Mammoth Junior Jordan Engines. 


- Screens 


4—Shevlin Screens. 
WIRE——WRITE——TELEPHONE 


Technical Economist 


Corporation 
40 Rector Street, N. Y. City 
Telephone Whitehall 5243 Cable Herence 


WANTED 


We have the most modern paper- 
cutting plant in New York City. We 
want to hear from a Super and M. F. 
mill, a bond mill and a kraft mill who 
want a New York outlet. We will 
take paper in rolls and do all the 
sheeting, slitting, rewinding, cutting, 
packing, delivering and selling. We 


can and will cover all local territory 
and export trade. If you want to 
move big tonnage and will work with 
us, we can handle this end of the com- 
bination and guarantee satisfaction. 
Our record is clean and our standing 
unquestioned. Address, Box 6868, 
care Paper Trade Journal. D-27. 
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The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 





Py 


Middletown, Ohio 








Books for Paper Makers 


See a ae PRACTICAL PAPER MAKING. By George Clapperton. 

ee i oe ear io an lt a eens .00. A general treatise on the subject covering the whole 
three months; one nom mest? Bat p ° ae field. 

we eiuipment for hard ‘coal, Fit any boilers-approximately ther | THE ART OF PAPER MAKING. By Alex. Watt. $400. 

size. Excellent complete equipments for immediate delivery and Chapters are devoted to all the various departments and 


ata very attractive price. branches of paper making. 
1—84” ‘Two cylinder Paper Machine trimming 74”. Presses, Nine pap 8 


dryers, Calenders, Reel and Drum Winder. In good shape. THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. By R. G. Sindall, 


B: e . . . 
1-80" Six cylinder Paper Machine trimming 72”. Presses, Fifty- F. C. S. Price, $3.00. A popular treatise on the subject. 
one dryers, Calender, Reel, Winder and Slitter. Practically THE PAPER MILL CHEMIST. (Pocket Edition.) By H. P. 


brand new machine. Good price. : . : 
1—68" Three cylinder Paper Machios trimming 60”. Presses, seven- Stevens, M.A., Ph.D. Price, $4.00. Gives in handy form 


im et Calendere, _ and Coubined Slitter and Winder, all necessary information, with tables and index. 

ars ive. -1 condition. ight price. 

44—Double Deck Paper Machine Dryers, complete with frames, jour- THE TESTING OF woopD PULP. By Sindall & Bacon. 
nals and gears. Your opportunity to add to your machine or A Practical Handbook in Two Parts and an Appendix. 
make up a new one. All in fine shape. Part I, The Determination of Moisture in Pulp; Part II, 


The Bleaching Qualities of Pulp; Appendix, (1) Chemistry 


FOR SALE 






















rs 7, ate Se ee panes Guaranteed complete and 
in first class condition. rice right. : ¥ . . 
4—600!b to 800tb Beaters. Rolls 36” x 42”. Wood Tubs 18’ long of Bleaching Powder, (2) Bleach Liquor, (3) Oxidation of 
and Holyoke lighters and washers. Cood condition. Cellulose. 
2—Noble & Wood 1,000 lb. Beating Engines. Fine shape. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 
1—72” Hambiet Duplex Rotary Sheet Cutter. Slitting attachment 
and eight roll stands. Complete and in A-1 condition. At half CHAPTERS ON PAPER MAKING. By Clayton Beadle 




















price of new equipment. 


sccbnereke: Meuse Gate 9 vail 457.6 sea) lin weaeie In 5 Volumes. $2.50 per Volume. 
—Holyoke Machine Co.’s 9 ro’ ‘ace stack of Super Calenders, . . 4 
top and bottom roll 16” in diameter, 3 rolls 10” in diameter. All A series of lectures, to which are added Questions and 


steel. 4 paper rolls 14” in diameter. All complete and in very Answers. 
condition. Arranged for either motor or belt drive. Im- 


good - : % WOOD PULP AND ITS USES. By Cross & Bevan, with 
matinte delivery. A big Vargeia. the collaboration of W. N. Bacon; ast out, 264 pages, $3.50. 


It treats of the Structural Elements of Wood; Sources of 
GIBBS-BROWER COMP ANY Supply; the Manufacture of Mechanical Wood Pulp; News and 
Printings; Wood Pulp Boards; Utilization of Wood Waste; 

Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers Pulp Industries. 
ei Miasins 166 W. Jackson St, | LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL COMPANY, Inc. 


‘ ‘ 10 East.39th Street, New York. 
N. Y. City Chicago, =. f= In every instance remittance must accompany order. 











Advertising in the Paper Trade Journal brings results, as these letters—a few from the many 
we receive—demonstrate clearly. 


“While, of course, it is difficult if not impossible to check with any degree of accuracy results 
obtained through advertisements of the nature of ours, yet it has come to our attention’ repeatedly 
that our advertisements in your publication are widely read and commented upon, which we con- 
sider not only a compliment to our advertisements, but also to the efficiency of your paper as an 
advertising medium.” 


“Regarding the classified advertisement which we placed in the Paper Trade Journal, we are 
very much pleased with the results which we got from this advertisement, inasmuch as we received 
26 replies to same and have been successful in securing a very capable boss beaterman.” 


“We were very much pleased with the response to our advertisement and congratulate you 
on having a magazine that so apparently reaches the entire paper-making field.” 


The classified columns of Paper Trade Journal will help you dispose of surplus equipment, secure capable employees, 
or obtain employment. 
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READY FOR DELIVERY 


THE 1924—49th ANNUAL—EDITION OF 


LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 
PAPER, STATIONERY AND ALLIED TRADES 


PRICE $7.50 (OR $7.00 CASH WITH ORDER) INCLUDING DELIVERY CHARGES 


Has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date and 
entirely reset this-year with new type. 
SPECIAL TRAVELERS’ EDITION.—A limited oumiber of copies, pocket size, for use of traveling men, taking 


in the Mill Section, which comprises the Paper and Pulp Mills, the Coating Mills and the Mill Officials. These 
copies are bound in soft flexible cloth binding. ‘ 


Price $7.50, including delivery charges ($7.00 cash with order). 


CONTENTS —— 
5‘ PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
All the wanes Wood Pulp and Chemical Fibre Mills in the United- States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico and South 


America, geographically arranged, with the names of officers;'a complete statement of mill equipment; kind of power 
used, product of mills, and total production per 24 hours. : 


MILLS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRODUCTS 


All the mills making the same kinds of paper, boards or pulp are brought together under headings descriptive of 
their products. 


PAPER STOCK AND RAGS CONSUMED BY THE MILLS. (NEW SECTION THIS YEAR) 


Gives a list of the grades of paper stock and rags consumed by each of the more important mills in the United 
States and Canada, together with the names of the purchasing agents of these materials. 


MAKERS OF PAPER SPECIALTIES 
Giving the names of concerns that convert paper to special purposes. 
PAPER DEALERS 


Wholesale paper houses with indicating marks telling whether the business is done through stores or from 
warehouse or mill direct; large concerns selling paper as a side jine are-also included. 


PULP, RAG AND PAPER STOCK DEALERS 
Names of houses dealing in rags, old papers, pulp, etc., including importers. 


CONVERTERS OF PAPER 


Included under this heading are those concerns that turn out the following products: Glazed Papers, Coated 
Papers and Boards, Waxed and Parchment Papers, Toilet Papers, Saturators of Roofing. Stock, Paper Bags, Paper 
Boxes, Envelopes, Pads and Tablets, Tags, Wallpapers, etc.; also a list of Twine Manufacturers. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 


_ Leading Stationers and others handling stationery in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands. The list printed is considered the most complete and most accurate published. 


WATERMARKS AND BRANDS 
All the leading titles used in the American Paper Trade are. included. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
This list includes all the prominent mill officials, together with their connections. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, STATISTICAL. INFORMATION AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
the latter comprising a most complete guide to the sources of supply for machinery and Raw Materials-used-in-the 


industry. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc., 10 E. 39th St., New York 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 
10 East 39th Street 
Send, dele ha aid, the 1924 (49th) Annual Editio Lockwood's Directory 
of the ice Belen oat ‘ilied Trades Price $750 "$1.00 cash with Sa , 
Check which edition you want: Name 


O Regular Edition. 
O) Travelers’ Edition. MINES oF sce 0 0 FESO A est EIS ees eee eiecenatace ee 


ee ee 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 
IRA L. BEEBE CYRUS E. JONES 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


132 Nassau St., New York 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD PULP 


50 years’ experience as wire makers 


insures highest quality of product 


“Appleton Wires 
Are Good Wires” 


Appleton Wire Works Appleton, Wis. 


DEUBENER’S PATENT 


SHOPPING BAGS 


MADE FROM 


The handle (9 ft. 
long) carries from 
the bottom. Won't 
pull out. Output 
néarly six million 
bags in 1922, with 
no complaints. 


BERLIN SW 11 (GERMANY) 
Founded by Carl Hofman, 1876 
appears three times a week | 


Covers the whole paper trade (paper making, tran-forming, 
stationery). More than 12,500 bonafide sub- 
scribers all over the world. 


Subscription :.4 Dollars 


Blotting Paper of the Best Quality 


THE EATOY-DIKEMAN COMPANY 


se 
other grades of absorbent papers. 


Registered brands Magnet and Columbian, also 
Lenox and Arlington. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 


QUALITY 


CLAYS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Watertown, New York 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY 
Hide Cuttings. 
Glue 
Largest specialists = —_ on surface 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


STOKERS 


287 ATLANTIC AVE. 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 
21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
PULP AND PAPER MILL 

| ENGINEER 








| ea EncineERING Ano Devevopmenr C, 
ae 7TH FLOOR CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG., | 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


DESIGN.CONST RUCTION AND OPERATION 


PULP PAPER AND FIBRE MILLS 
WATERPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
‘STEAM POWER PLANTS: 






























V. D. SIMONS 
Industrial Engineer: 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants, 
Electrification Paper Mill Properties 


39 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 






PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
EVALUATIONS AND REPORTS 
» + CONSULTATIONS - - 


















HARDY S. FERGUSON omeuTne GEOR F. Ww 
Member AM. = LB i? ng soc. ME. EO RGE AND en 
me FIFTH a LAVEDEEEG NEW YORK CITY 
Paper, and Fibre Mills, Including Building ms Saee 











Equipment, W Fever Deve 
ee ee oe 


MAINE 
Seiten aCe SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 
Examinations, Reports, Hraraaic Sermcrire 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and their 
corkeen. ain, equipment, 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue 






THOMAS L. TOMLINES & SON 





: ae Goes ae 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. CUSE, N. Y. 


yy ay A RR T y- Steamy Power Plenty, Plas and 
Electric Plants ae nian 
CONSULTATION AND REPORTS 







JAMES W. SEWALL 


Forest Engineer 


AGALITE FILLER 














ESTIMATES SURVEYS 
UNITED STATES TALC CO. fa as ae a 
° Washington, D. CG 







GOUVERNEUR - NEW YORK 


Largest Cruising House in America. 





H. S. TAYLOR 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 
Pulp, Paper and Fibre Mills 
Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants 
Plans—Specifications—Evaluations—Reports—Consultations 


Jefferson Street Arcade, Dayton, O. Guarantee Bidg., Montreal, P.Q. 














M. H. HALLENBECK 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Specialty Water, Steam and Electrical Problems for PULP, 
PAPER and FIBRE MILLS 


176 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 














THE BRADLEY SALES AGENCY 


to listings Eastern Canadian Timberlands. 
be open Ee Rata ot Rainey Comin Tishaa 
demand at present. : 









ames Montreal, P. os The UNDERFEED ‘STOKER Company ¥ OF CANADA. LTD. TORONTO : 
mh Se ctiasaemeeneneene S Vrine for Bulletins showing application of ‘these stokers ts: paper 
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WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY, ses Mass., U.S.A. 


voorivah ti. vanmu.o | IM A TRON A 


F. W. ROBERTS MANUFACTURING COMPANY , 
All Products Guaranteed to Suit You Porous Alum 
. STEEL SHELL BURRS YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
FORBES 
PIPE THREADING MACHINES 
The Curtis & Curtis Co. 
309.Garden St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


is E LT Ss | “woop FLOUR 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Penn Paper and Stock Company J. 0. Ross Engineering Corp. 
S 


PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 30 E. 
WASTE PAPER CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


u@ N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


STRATFORD COMPANY “inrGs.ni. 


HIGH GRADE FOURDRINIER TISSUES 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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WOOD PULP AND PAPER 


HOWELL-DONALDSON, Inc. 


50 East 42nd St. New York 


Tel: 6864 Vanderbilt 


DANIEL M. HICKS 
(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


JORDAN FILLINGS 


The only makers of the genuine Positive Fillings. 


The Bahr Brothers Manufacturing Company 
Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 


WILLIAM B. DILLON 
DILLON & BARNES 
Paper Mill Products and Supplies 
62 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd. 


17 East 424 Street, New York 


Kraft Pu Pulp and Easy 
Bleaching Sulphite 


Salomon Bros. % Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


COTTON WASTE 88 LINTERS 38 
SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
NEWSPRINT AND HANGING 
Felts Mills, Great eal Lefebvre, N. Y. 

Main Office 
Trust Co. Building, Watertown, N. Y. 
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SLITTER GRINDING 
>A Specialty 
c BENNINGHOFEN & SONS 


THOS .L DICKINSON 
rag t tea Tara 
Special Sha: Carbon, Black Diamond sore FOR ete patos 


Successor to John Dickinoss. Esta 
Agents for Great Britain, C. W. BURTON, 


Manfectured = THOS, |. DICKINSON 2,524.2. 


UNION TALC COMPANY 
Finest Grades of Agalite 
132 Nassau Street New York 


TRAIN SMITH COMPANY 


Paper Mill Supplies 
10 Milk St. (Old South Bldg.), Boston, Mass. 


Packing House: Branches: 
Chelsea, Mass. London-Liverpool 


DAYTON GLOBE IRON WORKS 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 
Head Gates and Hoists Bevel Mortise Gears 
Wood Pulp Grinders Beating Engines 


ATTERBURY BROS. 
(INCORPORATED) 
WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 
145 NASSAU STREET (POTTER BLDG) NEW YORK 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Producers of the Highest Grade Brimstone on the market. Absolutely 
Free From Arsenic or Selenium. 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the Werld 
CALCASIEU PARISH, LOUISIANA 
Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector St., New York 


UNITED STATES TESTING Aa ne. 


5 age eg ination, Physical Tests and Chemical Analysis 
of Paper. ial Chemists to the American Paper and bg As- 
sociation, sein of American Woodpulp Importers, 

We analyze Fuels, Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Intermediates, " Gasaing 
Oils, Pain inte, Sespe, a Canaan axes, Water for Drinking 

Purposes, Woodpulp, etc. 





Adding Machine Rolis. 
Paper Manufacturers Co. 


Advertising. 
William Bond Wheelwright 
Agalite. 
Union Tale Co. 
U. S. Tale Co. 

Alum. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Isaac Winkler & Bros. 

Architects and Engineers. 
George F. Drew 


S. Ferguson 
M. Hallenbeck 
George F. Hard 
. D. Jennsen 
t om and 


Managemen’ ce 
neuen Ve Ds 

F. L. Smith 

Sishbins Eng. & Ms. Co 
apenes & Tomlines & Son 


tale Wallace & Co. 
Jom Wandel 


Asbestine Pulp. 
International Pulp Co. 
Baling Presses 
Ohio Cultivator Co. 
Barkers. 
Appelton Machine Co., The 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waterville Iron Works 
Bed Plates. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 


Beater Paddles. 
gpa tree term 


Boot Iron Works ne Cor — 


Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works 
Dillon Machine Co., Inc. 


Valley Iron ca Werks 


Beater Bed Plates. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 

Beater aie Bars. 
Dilts Machine Inc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


Beater Hoods. 
Bird Machine Co. 


Beltin 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Belt Lacing. 
ee 


Bends (Pipe). 
Anenigge. Foundry & Construc- 


tion 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


For page positions, see Alphabetical Index 


Boilers. 
Badenhausen, Phillips 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


Buckets (Elevator). 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Bundling Machines. 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


Burrs. 
F. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Carbon Tools. 
Thomas L. Dickinson 


Casein. 
Casein Mfg. Co. 


Chain. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Chemical, Colors, Ete. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
~ _ de Nemours & Co., 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
Heller & Merz Co. 


Co. 
Chas. Lennig & Co., Inc. 
White Tar Aniline Corporation, 


The 
C. K. Williams & Co. 
Chemists. 
United States Testing Co. 
Waterville Iron Works. 


Clay. 
Atterbury Bros. 
English China Clay Sales Cor- 
ration 
{finer Edens Co, Ph 
iner- r Co., The 
Paper Maners Chemical Co. 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
Western Paper Makers Chemi- 
cal Co. 


Coal 
Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Cogs. 
N. P. Bowsher Co., The 


Compressors (Air). 
The Nash Engineering Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


Conveyors. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Cordage. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Columbian Rope Co. 


Cores. 
Elixman Paper Core Co. 


Cranes (Electric). 
— Electric Crane & Hoist 


Crepeing Machines. 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


Die Cutters. 
Hoggson & Pettis Co. 
a ew Die Co., 


Di 


gesters. 
Appleton | Machine Co., The 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


Drinking Cups. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


Drives. 
Wen Electric & Mfg. 


Dryers. 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


Dryer Exhausts. 
a Forge Co. 
Nash Engineering Co. 


Drying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
W. F. a 
eo. death o. 


Stickle = 


Dyes, Aniline. 
Heller & Merz 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
= Tar Aniline Corporation, 


Dye Stuffs. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. L., Inc. 


Electric Equipment. 
General Electric Co. 
Se Electric & Mfg. 


Envelope Machines. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
F. L. Smithe Machine Co. 


Fan Pumps. 
Valley Iron Works 


Felts and Jackets. 


Appleton Woolen Mills 
ae nen & Co. 


Co. 
Prekburs Dy Duck Mills 

F. C. Huyck & Son 
Knox Woolen 

rt Felt Co. 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Turner, Ha 
Waterbury Felt Co. 
Waterbury & Sons Co., H. 


Filtering Systems. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


Flow Meter. 
General Electric Co. 
Republic Flow Meters Co. 


Folding Machines. 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


Folding Testers. 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 


Fourdrinier Wires. 
Appleton Wire Works 
Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. 
Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg Co 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 





Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
Joseph Yo Neill Wire Works 
The W. S. Tyler Company 


Furnace (Automatic). 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co. 
Gauges (Pressure, Indicating 

and Recording). 
Bristol Co., The 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The, 


Gears. 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


Glue. 
E. F. Russ Co. 


Grinders (Pulp). 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Hermann Mfg. Co., The 


Gummed Papers. 
Liberty Paper Co. 


Gumming and Gluing Machinery 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

Hide Cuttings. 
E. F. Russ Co. 

Hoists (Electric). 
ae Electric Crane & Hoist 


Iron Extractors. 
Oakes Co., Roland T. 


Iron Oxides. 
Geo. Z. Collins & Co. 


Jordan Fillin 
The Bahr Brothers Mig. Co. 
Hermann Mfg. Co., The 


Co., Inc., The 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 
Machinery Co. of America 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Vacuum Oil Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Micrometers. 
E. J. Cady Co. 
Foreign ener Mills, Inc. 


Micrometer Cali 
Lobdell Car Wheel 


Motors. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Oils and Grease. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 


Oxide of Iron. 
Geo. Z. Collins & Co. 


Packing. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Paper Bag Machinery. 


Co. 
as & Winchester Mfg. Co 
Paper Bag Manufacturers 


laurent nat Bog, So. 






2ynuwvee ATT 


gn ea we ee et ee so oo oo to 
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Paper Cores. 
Elixman Paper Core Co. 


Paper Cutters. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Smith & Wincheste: Mfg. Co. 


Paper Manufacturers. 
ee! Paper Mills 


Collins Mfg. Co. 
tate Fibre Co. 


i Co. 
Fort Howard Paper Co. 
Franklin P, ¢ Corporation 
Hammermi 
Howard Paper 
Kalamazoo 


Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 

tier ge be 
Sherman Paper Co. 

ip & Paper Co. 


Paper and Pulp Machinery. 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Baker . Co. 


West Virginia 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
T Machine Works 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waterville Iron Works 


Paper Mill Agents. 
Dillon & Barnes 


Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers. 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 


Paper Stock. 
Atterbury Bros. 
Castle & Overton 


Hicks, Daniel M. 
— Paper Stock Co., Inc., 


Menteiasn Bros. Paper Stock 
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Tube Machinery. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Grissinger Machine Works 


Paper Waxing Machinery. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 


Perforating Machines. 
Dietz Machine Works 


Perforated Metal 
Harrington & King Perforating 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Manhattan ar Metal Co. 
Charles Mundt & Sons 


Pipe (Genuine Wrought Iron). 
A. M. Byers & Co. 


3 — Fittings 
American Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co. 


Pipe Headers (Welded) 
American Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co. 
Pipe Threading Machines. 
The Curtis & Curtis Co. 


Piping (Power Plant) 
American Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co. 


O. L. Bartlett 
Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co. 


Press| Rolls. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


R Tachometers. 
Bristol Co., 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
General 


Electric Co. 


Roll Grinders. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Rosia Size. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hercules Co. 
Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
So Makers Chemi- 


Bigue Boiler Works Ca 


Salt. 
International Salt Co., Inc. 


Savealls. 
Bird Machine Co, 


Paper Makers Chemical Co. 


Western Paper Makers Chemi- 
cal Co. 


Seales (Paper). 
E. J. Cady & Co. 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
wing Instrument Co. 
Toiedo Scale Co. 


Screens. 
Beloit [ron Works 
Co. 


Union Screen Plate Co. 


Shopping Ba 
Deubener > 


Showers. 
Buffalo Forge CG. 
F W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 


Shredders (Pulp and Paper). 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Slashers. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Slitters and Rewinders. 
Beloit Iron Works 


Cc. fen & Sons 
Sinan ens Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 


Grissinger Machine Works 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


Soda . 
Columbian kK 
Speed Reducers. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Spray Nozzles. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Steam Specialties. 
Crane Co. 
Klipfel Manufacturing Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 


Steel Plate Construction. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Medien 


Stock cite 
Trimbey Machine Co. 


dhenaue 


Stokers. 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co. 


veaos Electric & Mfg. 


Straw Making Machinery. 
Samuel M. lameiee Co. 
Box Covers. 


Suction Box 
Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co. 


Bleached and 
se Uabloeched 


. Andersen & Co. 


aroun Se. masses 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc. 


Price & Pierce, Lid 
Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


Sulphur. 
Texas Gulf Sulplur Co. 
Union Sulphur Co. 

Tanks (Water, Oil, Etec.) 


Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


} or England Tank & Tower 


Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 


Temperature Recorders. 
Bristol Co., The 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co., 
Tighteners (Toilet Roll Paper). 
Hudson- a Machine Co. 
The Brae Sal on 
ies Agency. 
James W. Sewall 
Lacey Securities Corp. 
Time Recorders. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
General Electric Co. 


on Machinery. 
Dodge Mf; 


g. Corp. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Turpentine, 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Columbian Rope Co. 


Valves. 
Pee Machine Co., The 


ae Bros. 


Vapo' 
Buffalo. Forge 
Ross i 































































































































































































































































































THE STANDARD FOR WIRE ECONOMY 


NICKEL ALLOY WIRE CLOTH 


QUALITY 


Plain woven 
Twisted weave 


DURABILITY 
Double warp Triple chain 
Dutch or Centrifugal weave 
Meshes 


Manufactured exclusively by 


JOSEPH O’NEILL WIRE WORKS, INC. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


BLUE RIDGE FIBRE 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA VISTA VIRGINIA 


Samples and Prices upon application 


Missisquoi Pulp and 
Paper Company 


SHELDON SPRINGS VERMONT 
White and Tinted Bristols—White 


Blanks—Index Bristol and Special- 
ties in Card Boards. 


The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 


E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd, Hull, Canada 


Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wevagamack Kraft Pulp 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, Canada 
EASTERN AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
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Salomon Bros. & Co 

Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 1 

Saranac Machine Co 

Schorsch & Co 

Sewall, James W 

Shartle Bros, Machine Co., 
The 

Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co. 

Sherman Paper Co 

Shuler & Benninghofen 

Simons, V. 

Smith, Frederick L 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. 


Co. 
Smithe Machine Co., 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., 
Stebbins Eng. & Mig. Se.. 
— Steam Specialties 


Taylor, H. S 

Taylor Instrument Co 
Taylor, Stiles & Co 
Technical Economist Corp.. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.... 
errs Machinery 


Thwing Instrument Co 
Toledo Scale Co 

Tomlines & Son, T. L 
yo Ee eee 
Trimbey Machine Works. .. 
Turner, Halsey C 

Tyler Co., 


Union Screen Plate Co 
Union Sulphur Co 

Union Tale Co 

Union Wood Flour Co., Inc. 
United States Talc Co 
United States Testing Co., 


Vacuum Oil Co 
Valley Iron Works 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T 
Vitale & Rothery 
Vortex Mfg. Co 


Wallace & Co., 
Wandel, Kurt 
Waterbury & Sons Co 
Waterbury Felt Co 
Waterville Iron Works 
Western Paper Makers’ 
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ee 
Wheelwright, William ae — 
White Tar Aniline Corp.. 4 
Williams Co., C. K 2 
Winkler & Bros., Isaac 
Woodsome & Co., John O.. — 


Y 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.... 


E.J.KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEw YORK 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL ann MECHANICAL PULPS 


COTTON, JUTE ann FLAX WASTES 
LEAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 
WESTERN PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 


EASTON HOLYOKE KALAMAZOO 
JACKSONVILLE PENSACOLA ST. AUSTELL 


CLAYS ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE FOAM KILLER 


FELT SOAP and OTHER SPECIALTIES ~ 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO, 


FELTS and 
JACKETS 
For Every Grade of Paper and Pulp 


Correspondence and Orders 
Solicited 
Manufactured at 
SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 
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BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Formerly 


BAKER & SHEVLIN COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers of 


THE MAGAZINE GRINDER 


Have you seen the article which was read before the 
-Paper Makers’ Convention on Relative Efficiency of 
the Automatic Magazine and Pocket Grinders? If 
not, and you are interested, kindly advise and we will 
send you a copy. 


BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


THE DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, 
three sizes; belt or direct con- 
nected motor driven. All Bear- 
ings self-oiling, adjustable and 
water-cooled. Fitted with Stand- 
ard Steel Knives, Special Heat 
Treated Steel, Bronze or Manga- 
nese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply to 


DILLON MACHINE CO, Ine. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


For Centrifugal ca Saucy Screens, Drainer Bottoms, ee nee Pulp hae etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company ., 


S655 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. . New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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AGITATOR DRIVES 


Six Stock Sizes 

Special Designs 
“NETT-CO” line 
is complete from — 
smallest to largest. 


NEW FNGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 


30 CHURCH ST., N. Y. EVERETT, MASS, 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO., E4STON 


COLORS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE 


: 2 
UN straight and true and are 
long-wearing. 
Widths up t0250 inches, in brass, 
- bronze and phosphor bronze._ 
Also Cylinder Faces ond Washer Wires. — 
mS TYLER COMPANY 





eve onl | Washer Wires 


WIRE tir 


a 


BELLEVILLE. RE Hu se 
UNIONS . 


MADE FROM BRASS AND PERFECTION BRONZE 


a Y 


DOWNINGTOWN 

PRODUCTS 
High Speed Fourdriniers 
Fourdrinier Machines 
cylinder Machines 


Vulcanized Fibre Machines 
Container Boart Machines 


Fly Bare & Bed Plates 
aan Washers 
Mixing 

Bleachin, 


Cooking 

Single S 

Bee: fee fos 
Centrifugal Water Pumps 





i i ee 





